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SANDUSKY ‘TRUCKS 





COMPLETE WITH 
9 EXPRESS OR STAKE BODY 


Price $2,400.0 


You are looking for service, therefore, you must investigate this 114-ton truck, in order to get it. 


Essential features to insure continuous service are: 
Unit Power Plants, which are removable and in- 


terchangeable. 


Double Chain Drive. 

Chains enclosed in aluminum cases. 

Proper distribution of load (very little overhang 
of body back of rear axle). 


Large wheels (40 inch). 


Absolute interchangeability of all working parts, 
which are manufactured in our own factory where 
repair parts can be supplied on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 


Correct material and workmanship in every de- 
tail. 


Important features as above given are found in the SANDUSKY TRUCKS only. 


We also manufacture a 1500-pound Delivery truck. 


Sandusky Auto Parts & Motor Truck Company 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 


in Two Parts—Part One 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND a a AT 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGY, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B, DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 

WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank blidg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, Suite 37, 154 W. Ran- 
dolph St.; specializing Interstate Commerce 
Cases. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose bidg.; Attorney 
at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National 
Petroleum Association. 



























CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST & 


FOSTER, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank 
bldg. Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on 
traffic matters. 

NEW YORK. 


RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cascs before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 
commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810 


814 Times bldg.; practice before Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bldg. ; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), Colo- 
rado bldg. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST 
& FOSTER, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 




















WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 30 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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Who Uses Revolvators? 


Revelvators or portable tiering machines are used in hundreds of representative 
lants all over the country for stacking bales, boxes, etc., in warehouses or for 
ng them into cars. Here ase a few concerns who use them, some having as 


} many as a half D: 


Standard Oil Company Prudential Insurance Co. 

International Harvester Co. Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. 

American Tobacco Co. Barrett Mfg. Co. 

National Biscuit Co. U.S. Navy Yards. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. F. W. Woolworth & Co. 

Eberhardt-Faber Pencil Co. Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Do you believe any of the above concerns would buy Revolvators if they did 


not find them great money and time savers? Write today for catalog T. W. and 
find out why so many representative firms use Revolvators. 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
364 Garfield Ave. 16-A Jersey City, N. J. 





PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service —linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 So. Market St., CHICAGO 





Freight 

Traffic See 
Work Bic rl 
Taught by Mail 


Underlying Principles of Rate Making, Rate Adjust- 
ment, Classifications, Divisions, etc., fully and com- 
pletely analyzed and taught. 


Practical Instruction given in the construction of all 
types and varieties of Tariffs, Tariff Supplements, Rules 
and Regulations, Exceptions, Terminal Charges, De- 
murrage, etc., etc. 


Tariff Compiling, Rate Quotation, Claims, Routing, 
Solicitation and many other subjects thoroughly cov- 
ered and of great value in the every-day problems and 
duties of the 


TRAFFIC MAN. 


Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘Opportanity Via the 
Traffic Route,’’ and full information concerning our 
specialized course of instruction by 
correspondence in Freight Traffic Work. 


a. National Traffic College 


10 So. La Salle Street 


Chicago, Ill. Dept. A. 


Sell The OIL TRADE 


Some 1,100 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in 
this country are Constantly in the market for 


Steel Tanks Tank Cars 
Pipe Boilers 
Hose Steam and 
Hose Couplings Gas Engines 
Belting Chemicais 


You can reach this big and growing market 


ONLY through 


The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Menj 
Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. 
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The Right Location of Industries 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Pp ICK the flaws in the present business conditions of your 
own community. Try setting them down on paper. It 
may be a strange way. to lay the foundation for optimism and 
progress. But there is merit in the idea; for mere lack of being 


bigger is not the chief thing that prevents the average city from 
being a better place to do business. 


Your town may be growing like a colt—fast enough, but a 
little out of proportion. Very likely the best interests of the 
present occupants demand a better equilibrium, as well as 
greater power. No one will be so absurdly altruistic as to want 
to scale down his own business to restore the balance. It is bet- 
ter to seek outside, and bring in the missing elements. 


As soon as the weaknesses are roughly known, practical 
means to make the lean places fat can be devised. The hard- 
est thing is the preliminary brain work—the home end of the 
proposition. There is capital enough in the country, and with 
safety assured, the prospect of a very moderate increase in re- 
turn will move it. 

Of course, any means adopted must be economical, and sure 
to bring results. Waiting for luck to bring a stranger capable of 
seeing possibilities, and having the wherewithal to realize them, 


is a slow and uncertain game. But it is so unnecessary—why 
leave things as they are? 


The soundness of the most effective plan for developing 
harmonious business conditions is the certainty that it will help 
those who are in now, without costing them anything. 


Of course, every advance needs an organizer. 


FRANCIS W. LANE—Editor, The Traffic World. 




























Wells Fargo & Company Express 


CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 





Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. 

Wells Fargo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at-London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg_and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 
AND 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 


51 Broadway 
30 No. Dearborn St. NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The ease with which group comparisons in the 
matter of car shortages and surplus can be made 
since the beginning of the publication in Tur 
TrarFic Wor-pD of “The Traffic Barometer,’ sug- 
gests that there is some basis for the wail that comes 
up from the manufacturing states that the cars are 
being corralled in the West. In our first diagram- 
matic representation, published on August 17, the 
surplus in the:group comprising Ohio, Michigan and 
Western Pennsylvania could not be shown by one 
bar in a single column width, but the black line 
had to be doubled up. In the next publication, on 
August 24, the bar was still too long, but there was 
a material shortening as compared with the previ- 
ous issue. But on September 17, two weeks having 
elapsed, the bar representing the surplus for this 
group had been cut down to about one-half of col- 
‘umn width and only one bar was required. Other- 
wise stated, the surplus in this group had gone 
down from 37,515 cars to 12,843 cars, indicating it 
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as extremely probable that these cars had worked 
their way to the West. Some of them perhaps ap- 
pear in the bars of the diagram which stand for the 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota 
group, which has decreased to some extent but not 
nearly with the rapidity which has characterized the 
falling off of surplus in other groups. There are 
other stories that can be drawn from the black bars. 


FIBERBOARD PACKAGES. 

Now that the fiberboard package is coming to 
be generally recognized as a satisfactory container 
for a great variety of goods and its manifest ad- 
vantages for certain commodities and if properly 
used are admitted by both carriers and shippers, it is 
worth while that its reputation should not be made 
to suffer by reason of a lack of propriety in its use. 
The material of which the packages are made up 
seems to be fairly well established and the general 
adoption of the Mullen test by the several classifica- 
tion committees provides a simple means by which 
the user can assure himself that he is getting from 
the manufacturer the box that he pays for. But as 
was shown incidentally during a recent hearing be- 
fore the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Illinois, the assurance of proper strength in the 
material of which the package is made does not 
always assure also that the completed package is 
made suitable to retain its contents. 

It is not within the bounds of reason that the 
fiberboard package will supplant the wooden case; 
it is only an able assistant. Its use in this direc- 
tion becomes increasingly important on account of 
the increasing scarcity of box lumber and the cor- 
respondingly higher price of the package made from 
it. There ought, therefore, to be no serious objec- 
tion interposed by wooden box manufacturers to 
the growing use of fiberboard. 

There are two three points that are to be kept in 
mind by both the manufacturer and the user of the 
fiberboard container. It is plain that it is to the 
interest of both that the package shall be such as 
to be acceptable to the carrier who has to see not 
only that it retains properly and securely the goods 
that are put in it, and that it will withstand ordi- 
narily careful handling, but that its failure will not 
work injury to the contents of other packages which 
must be its neighbors in the intimate relations which 
transportation engenders, and that its contents shall 
not be subject to easy pilfering. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that carriers will be unduly finical in 
this regard, but their representatives are likely to 
have a broader perspective upon the whole situa- 
tion than does the shipper who sees in the use of 
the less expensive and more convenient package a 
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means for at the same time reducing his freight 
charges. 

So far as the manufacturer is concerned, specifica- 
tions have been established which, if followed, 
would afford that assurance of safety that leads to 
an increased demand. Strangely enough, he some- 
times thinks his own way better. A short time 
ago a large wholesale grocery firm ordered from a 
manufacturer one hundred boxes of a staple grocery. 
Obviously these goods were to be shipped to jobbers 
and dealers in the original package. When the 
goods were received it was found that they were 
packed in fiberboard boxes. This was eminently 
satisfactory, but the style of package was that 
with the recessed bottom and was without the re- 
inforcing strap required in such cases. The goods 
were at once returned. On receipt of the second 
shipment of the same goods, the reinforcing strip 
was present, but, warned by previous experience, 
one of the boxes was opened and found to be lack- 
ing in the matter of lining. The goods were again 
returned. It is frankly stated by the representa- 
tive of the wholesale firm in question that there 
Was no suspicion of intent to foist upon it an inferior 
package, but the necessity of three shipments in 
place of one arose from nothing but plain ignorance 
on the part of the manufacturer. 

In connection with their various classifications 
the carriers have specified certain requirements that 
appear to them essential. Those that relate to man- 
ufacture are generally complied with, thanks to the 
good work of the manufacturers’ associations, who 
appreciate the necessity of a satisfactory product, 
and notwithstanding an occasional exception like 
that above noted. The requirements in the matter 
of sealing, we are told, are less fully met, and the 
chairman of the Western Classification Committee 
says that most of the trouble with fiberboard cases 
arises from carelessness or intentional neglect in 
this direction. Unquestionably there are certain 
classes of goods that would go safely in an imper- 
fectly sealed package, but general rules must be 
established to fit the majority of cases and, so far 
as imperfect sealing assists easy pilfering, it is al- 
ways the carrier who “pays the freight.” 

On the commonly accepted basis that the fiber- 
board box is fifteen per.cent cheaper than the wood- 
en and of about one-half the weight, there is cer- 
tainly sufficient margin to warrant the fulfillment 
of all requirements in the matter of sealing. It is 
not necessary in this connection to take into con- 
sideration that on a moderate estimate the storage 
room for empty fiberboard packages is about one- 
tenth that required for wooden boxes, the labor of 
closing the package is less and their intelligent use 
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in adjusting their dimensions as common divisors 
of the interior dimensions of the car commonly used 
may easily erable the loading of a whole end tier, a 
whole side tier or a whole superficial layer addi- 
tional to that possible with a wooden box of the 
same content but with the necessary cleats for nail- 
ing and reinforcing strips. 

If ordinary requirements in the matter of seal 
ing, estimated to amount to about one-tenth cent 
per package, are fulfilled it probably will not be 
necessary to urge the adoption of a method of clos- 
ing said to have been recommended by one zealous 
freight agent, who insisted that the end and side 
flaps be riveted together after the box was packed. 
It is not of record that this method of sealing was 
ever successfully carried out, or, if it was, the “old 
But it should 
be kept in mind that so far as safety of the con- 
tents is concerned the incompletely sealed fiber- 
board box is in much the same category as the 


man” is doubtless still in the box. 


wooden box with a hinged cover and no lock or 
other fastening for the lid. 





Wants Refund Returned 


The Morton Salt Co. raised a novel point in a com- 
plaint filed on September 16 against Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad and Steamship Co., Illinois. Central 
and the St. Louis & San Francisco. It claims reparation 
on shipments of salt from Salt Mines, La., to Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and to Sulligent, Ala., down to the pub- 
lished through rate which the railroad companies refused to 
impose, because, as they assert, one of the connecting car- 
riers did not concur in the published through rate, the 
failure to concur making it necessary to impose a 
combination. 

The complainant names the Avery Rock Salt Mining 
Co., Edward Rhueman & Co. and W. G. Priddy as fel- 
low complainants, because they appear either as con- 
signors or consignees, although as a matter of fact the 
principal complainant paid the transportation charges be- 
cause the shipments were made on its account at an 
f. o. b. price. 

The Morton Salt Co, insists that inasmuch as the 
published through tariff showed a rate of $3 per ton 
to Cape Girardeau and $3.97%4 to Sulligent, the public, 
relying upon the published tariffs, is entitled to the pub- 
lished rate because it has no means of knowing whether 
tne carriers shown in the tariff have concurred or not, but 
must assume that they have, else there would be no such 
tariffs exhibited to the shipping public. The petition sets 
forth that even if the concurrences were not bona fide 
or defective, such fact does not, as a matter of law, 
justify a departure from the filed and published rates, 
whether the fact be or be not lLrought to the notice of 
the petitioners. 

The carriers in one case made a refund of the al- 
leged overcharge, but are now demanding that it be re- 
turned, which the complainant will not do, unless the 
Commission decides that they were entitled to make the 
charges they did. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials in becoming 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rail- 
way Officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humbie 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 





RUFUS B. DANIEL. 


Rufus B. Daniel was born in Chambers County, Ala., 
Dec. 8, 1883, moved to Texas in 1893; although a min- 
ister’s son, was raised a farmer boy. He began railroad 
work as statistician for the Sunset Route in Houston, 
Tex., in 1903, was transferred to El Paso, Tex., in 1905, 


RUFUS B. DANIEL, 
Claim Adjuster, El Paso, Texas. 


and left the service of the Southern Pacific July, 1906, 
to become statistician for the El Paso & Southwestern 
Railway Co. He resigned from railway service in July, 
1907, to take up the study of interstate commerce law 
and become. actively engaged in transportation problems. 
His first notable success in this field came in the early 
part of 1909 in securing a reduction in the interstate 
Switching rate in El Paso, Tex., from $5 to $3 per car. 
His first appearance in Washington was for an oral 
argument before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in May, 1911. He plays the game fairly and squarely, in 
his good-humored southern way, and, as he expresses it, 
“hoes his row clean,” with the distinction of having 
honest efforts rewarded with success. El Paso is his 
home, and the upbuilding and development of the great 
Southwest is his motto. 
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SPOKANE CASE UP SOON 





Unless the warring politicians in- 
duce the Supreme Court to take up 
the Kansas electors’ case, the fourth 
section and Spokane cases will be the 
first argued at the coming October 
term of that tribunal. The chances 
are against the court taking up the 
electoral wrangle, for the reason as- 
signed by the lower courts, namely, 
that the question therein involved is 
one of political expediency for the 
legislative branch of the government to consider, and not 
involving any judicial question whatsoever, because it is 
not really a controversy between parties in which rights 
are in dispute. 

As to why the court asked for a reargument in the 
fourth section and Spokane cases is as much of a secret 
now as it was when the court restored them to the docket 
and announced its desire to again hear the arguments. 
Not a hint has reached the public. The court may have 
been equally divided, as has been intimated, or it may 
have been in doubt as to whether its decision in the 
Proctor & Gamble and related cases did not dispose of 
the cases arising out of Fourth Section Order No. 124 
and, inasmuch as the Spokane decision and order are 
made to follow the rule in Fourth Section Order No. 124, 
whether the Proctor & Gamble case should not be allowed 
to raze the Commerce Court’s decree in the Spokane case. 


One hypothesis is as reasonable as another, in view 
of the fact that not a hint has reached the public as to 
what really passed in chambers when the justices were 
discussing the subject. It would seem to a layman that 
the Proctor & Gamble decision should control the cases 
arising from the fourth section application. 


From the point of view of the carriers, the situation 
is not at all inviting, unless it be that the agitation to 
give the Commerce Court jurisdiction over negative or- 
ders of the Commission is helpful. But if Congress should 
become imbued with the notion that the carriers are 
asking for such an extension of jurisdiction, or that a 
grant of that kind would be of benefit to the carriers, 
there would not be the slightest chance of the passage 
of any of the bills to accomplish that end. 


It is to be observed, in passing, that if the Supreme 
Court justices take note of things that have been happen- 
ing in the tariff section, the condition of the appeals they 
have made for setting aside the order in the cases that 
are to be again argued will not be improved. The in- 
creases proposed in Countiss’ tariffs have a strong tend- 
ency to show that the effect of the water competition 
relied upon to justify higher intermediate rates is much 
weaker than has been represented in the arguments both 
before the Commerce and Supreme courts. 

If the terminal rates were forced by water compe- 
tition, some justice may ask: “How is it that the car- 
riers, since the promulgation of the Spokane and No. 
124 orders, have found it possible to undertake to increase 
the terminal rates?” That would be an embarrassing 
question, it would seem. If the terminal rates were forced 
by water competition and are not duly remunerative, why 
is it that the carriers now propose to shut off the pos- 
sibility of getting business to Pacific coast terminals by 
increasing the rates, which increases, if allowed, will 
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result in keeping intermediate rates at substantially their 
old figure? 

For tactical reasons, it would seem the ‘carriers should 
leave the terminal rates undisturbed, so that they would 
be in a position to appear before the Commission and 
show it a big loss in business to intermediate points as 
a result of the fourth section order, as a reason for 
modifying Fourth Section Order No. 124. 

Of course, the carriers might say they had decided 
to allow themselves to lose some of their terminal busi- 
ness in an effort to retain their higher intermediate rates, 
wherefore they had decided to increase the terminal 
rates so as to make them more nearly reasonable in and 
of themselves. The Commission, however, has taken the 
ground that the terminal rates are induced by considera- 
tions other than a mere desire to meet the water com- 
petition and the filing of increased terminal rates would 
have a tendency to support the contention of the Com- 
mission. In passing, it might be remarked, too, that, in- 
asmuch as the Commission has in effect recognized that 
terminal rates are somewhat lower than they might rea- 
sonably be, it is deprived of part of its reasoning for 
finally forbidding the proposed increases. 


It is taken as a matter of course that the suspensions 
of the proposed increases will continue until the Supreme 
Court has passed upon the cases which are to be re- 
argued early in the imminent term. The high tribunal, 
in times gone, has shown attorneys ways for deciding 
eases without going to the bottom of the issues involved 
that make it desirable for a cautious attorney or traffic 
manager to wait until the court has published its opinion 
before making any final move. The opinion read from 
the bench is sometimes changed perhaps to a shade in 
the published opinion, hence the desirability of waiting 
for the final word. 


It is suspected that, in view of the decision in the 
Proctor & Gamble case and the agitation in Congress 
to have the jurisdiction of the court extended so as to 
reach “near orders,’ so-called, that attorneys for the 
government and the Commission will devote a good deal 
of attention in their oral arguments to the fact that the 
decree with regard to Fourth Section Order No. 124 comes 
within the scope of the decision in that case; that it 
is not an order from which the carriers may appeal, in 
the meaning of the act granting jurisdiction to the Com- 
merce Court, and that that being the fact the decision 
with regard to Fourth Section Order No. 124 should be 
reversed and the Commerce Court directed to dismiss 
the petition. 


That would leave the Spokane case with only one 
substantial issue as to the scope of the Commission’s 
power, namely, as to whether Congress gave it the au- 
thority to prescribe rates by means of percentages. Of 
course, the Commission has always had doubt about its 
authority to prescribe blanket rates, but to a layman 
that seems a theoretical rather than a practical question. 
If the court should decide that it has not the power to 
decree rates by means of percentages, the Commission, as 
an administrative body, can prescribe rules for itself as 
to the method it will use in ascertaining what are rea- 
sonable rates. 

There is nothing impossible in the task of fixing rates 
for Spokane in accordance with the rules in Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 124. It is merely a question of clerks 


making tariffs that will cover all the points in the dif- 
ferent zones and prescribing them as reasonable rates 


~ 
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to be appli@d to Spokane and the other intermountai 


cities involved. It is not really necessary for the Con 
mission clerks to write down all the rates. It would 
seem possible for the Commission to prescribe a fe\ 
typical rates and then announce, or allow it to be known, 
that it would refuse fourth section relief as to inter- 


mediate rates, thereby putting the burden of lining u, 


the rates in accordance with the typical ones on the ca 
riers. 

In other words, it seems impossible for the carrier 
to escape from the gripping vise of the fourth sectio 
unless the Supreme Court should come to the conclusion 
that Congress, while going through the motions in 1914 
really made no change in the fourth section. A. E, H. 


Iron Men Intervene 





The pig-iron manufacturers of southern Ohio, weste! 
Pennsylvania and those of Chicago, Milwaukee and Du 
luth have intervened in the complaint of the Sloss-She?- 
field Steel & Iron Co. and others against the Louisvill 
& Nashville and others, their object being to prevent 
the southern producers getting an order from the Com- 
mission the effect of which would be to deprive them 
of any share of the business they now have. 

Their concern is to preserve the relations that now 
exist. They are not so much concerned in the amoun 
of the transportation charges assessed as the relatio: 
between the different producers. The original complain 
ants charge not only unreasonable rates, but undue dis- 
crimination in favor of producers north of the Ohi 
River. 

The southern Ohio interveners are the Marting Iron 
& Steel Co., the Columbus Iron & Steel Co., the Weliston 
Steel & Iron Co., the United Iron & Steel Co., the Ella 
Furnace Co. and the Hanging Rock Iron Co. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth interveners are: 
Iroquois Iron Co., the Federal Furnace Co., Northwest 
ern Iron Co., the Thomas Furnace Co. and the Zenit! 
Furnace Co., who in their petition claim to have an in- 
vestment of $10,000,000 and an annual production of 
1,000,000. tons of pig iron. They assert that the estab 
lishment of their furnaces in the immediate neighborhood 
of the market for pig iron was made with a knowledge 
of the relation of the existing rates to and from th« 
furnaces north and south. Any radical change, the: 
declare, would seriously affect their interests. They de 
clare it is a radical change in existing relations that is 
sought by the complainants in the Sloss-Sheffield case 
They ask the privilege of throwing such light upon the 
subject as they may have, with a view to protecting 
their own interests, and, of course, the prayer will b< 
granted. 

The matter has become so important that the hear 
ing set for Birmingham, Ala., September 14, has bee! 
transferred to Washington and set down for October 28 


SUSPENDS CATTLE RATE. 

By order entered September 9, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 99-A, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has-suspended from Sept. 26, 1912, until Jan. 24, 
1913, supplement No. 23 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Tariff No. 5419.. The suspended supplement a‘- 
vances by amounts ranging from one-half cent to two 
cents per 100 pounds, rates for the transportation of cattl« 
and calves from points in New Mexico to Kansas City. 
Mo., and points taking Kansas City rates. 
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THE TRAFFIC BAROMETER 


A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 


As predicted in Tur TRrAFFic WoRLD some weeks 
ago, the then existing surplus of freight cars was too 
small to stand against the demand arising on account of 
preparations for moving the crops. Probably some of 
these cars have been sequestrated for this purpose, but 

is difficult to see how the situation could be handled 
in any other way. The following diagram shows clearly 
the condition as it existed on September 12, as com- 
pared with September 13 a year ago, and with August 
29, or two weeks ago. 


GROUP I—New England Lines. 


Surplus Shortage 
Cars. Cars. 

® ct 
503 September 12, 1912. 1,378 

we ae 
959 August 29, 1912. 1,776 
pon = 
2,052 September 13, 1911. 1,038 


GROUP Il!i—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


3) wer: 
1,546 September 12, 1912. 3,648 
a ad 
1,545 August 29, 1912. 1,894 
SRE? ea 
8,889 September 13, 1911. 428 


GROUP Il!—Ohio, Michigan, Western Pennsylvania. 


] ORI S ete 
358 September 12, 1912. 6,735 
HR RRaRmN EEA 
2,300 August 29, 1912. 4,619 
AN RRR ie 
12,843 September 13, 1911. 1,074 


GROUP i!V—West Virginia, Virginia,. North Carolina, South 


Carolina. 
a CORT 
928 September 12, 1912. 5,965 
- . ORE 
1,028 August 29, 1912. 5,141 


2,075 September 13, 1911. 1,158 


GROUP v—Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 


Florida. 
= Saaaee 
1,034 September 12, 1912. 5,045 
ee wae 
1,439 August 29, 1912, 3,246 
ea aI 
2,646 September 13, 1911. 12 


At the time of the last previous publication of this 
information, on September 7, there was a net surplus of 
9,750 cars. This has disappeared, and in the place of it 
is entered a net shortage of 8,620 cars. In other words, 
the pendulum has reached the end of one stroke and is 
now on the return. The figures are: Total surplus 
September 12, 1912, 27,380 cars; total shortages, 36,000. 
Last year at this time there was a shortage of 6,439 
cars and a surplus of 70,722 cars. The detail figures for 
the various classes of cars are given in another column. 


4 


GROUP Vi—tiowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas. 


Surplus Shortage 
Cars Cars. 
eee AIRS 
6,261 : September 12, 1912. 7,737 
ee ee SARS 
11,338 August 29, 1912. 4,712 


15,620 September 13, 1911. 101 


GROUP Vii—Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. 


q & 
242 September 12, 1912. 484 

202 August 29, 1912. 410 

a 

1,220 September 13, 1911. 0 


GROUP Vili—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 


ame ES 
2,721 September 12, 1912. 2,903 
nese = 
3,167 August 29, 1912. 2,277 
SL RES ARR 
9,250 September 13, 1911. 272 
GROUP |IX—Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico. 
eter Z 
2,411 September 12, 1912. 284 
See 
2,394 August 29, 1912. 271 
Se 
2,524 September 13, 1911. 349 
GROUP X—Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona. 

ee 
8,828 September 12, 1912. 1,410 
ELSE RE ae 
9,265 August 29, 1912. 951 
I a a 
10,918 September 13, 1911. 372 


GROUP Xi—Canadian Lines. 


2,548 September 12, 1912. 411 
Bad Load 
2,410 August 29, 1912. 915 
aa ar = 
2,685 September 13, 1911. 1,635 
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WEIGHING IN MINNESOTA 


Chairman Prouty Conducts Hearing at St. Paul 
on Alleged Inaccuracies and Dis- 
crepancies in Weighing 





Case No. 4631, in the matter of the investigation of 
alleged irregularities and discrepancies in the weighing 
of freight, was called before Chairman Prouty at St. Paul 
on September 13. The chairman stated that at the Chicago 
hearing Mr. Staples of the Minnesota commission had 
spoken of some important data that they had gathered 
and this hearing had been arranged to get that more in 
detail than was possible at the former hearing. C. F. 
Staples, first called, stated that under authority of 
their state law they had made investigations during the 
past five years as to the weights of cars and condition 
of scales. He had prepared five statements for these five 
years, and these were filed as exhibits. All weights were 
taken by bonded state weighers, all cars being uncoupled 
at both ends. One statement, covering a period from 
April 16 to August 15, 1912, inclusive, showed 1,274 cars 
of coal to have been weighed, 8,276 cars of grain and 
1,417 cars of hay or straw, or a total of 10,967. Of this 
number 6,254 cars weighed over the stenciled weight a 
total of 2,884,330 pounds, or an average of 461 pounds. 
Four thousand two hundred and seven cars weighed un- 
der a total of 2,307,380 pounds, or an average of 548 pounds. 
Five hundred and six cars weighed just what they were 
stenciled. 


This statement showed that of the total humber 
weighed 415 were C., B. & Q. cars, of which number 261 
were 143,700 pounds overweight, 134 were 69,840 under 
and 20 were correctly stenciled, the average overweight 
being 461 pounds and the average under 548. One hun- 
dred and eighty-one were Chicago Great Western cars, of 
which 103 weighed 53,700 pounds over, 75 weighed 35,150 
pounds under and 3 wére correctly marked. One of these 
weighed 2,180 pounds over and one 1,700 pounds under, 
while in some the difference was as low as 20 pounds. 
Sixty-three were Canadian Northern cars, 35 of which 
weighed 11,800 pounds over and 26 weighed 28,100 pounds 
under, two being found correct. One thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-eight were C., M. & St. P. cars, 1,018 of 
which weighed 443,380 pounds over, 371 weighed 148,650 
pounds under and 59 were correct. The overweights varied 
from 20 to 6,660 pounds and the underweights from 10 
to 9,640. 


Mr. Staples at this juncture stated that all hay, grain 
and coal cars were weighed by them, and that all cars 
were not clean when they were weighed. He had pre- 
pared a statement of between three and four thousand 
cars which had been weighed that were clean, figures 
upon which would be submitted later. He stated that 
as there had been some question at the Chicago hearing 
as to what the result of errors in stenciled weights, 
he would like to illustrate the result. Take a car sten- 
ciled 40,000 pounds and actually weighing 40,100. If 
loaded and the gross weight is found to be 80,000 pounds, 
freight is paid on 40,000 pounds instead of 39,900. If 
this car was sold upon the basis of railroad weights the 
seller would get pay for 100 pounds of merchandise he 
did not ship. If, on the other hand, a car was light sten- 
ciled, less than the correct freight charge would be col- 
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lected and the buyer would pay for merchandise not 
received. 

Reverting again to his exhibit, Mr. Staples reported 
436 cars weighed for the C. & N. W, 251 of which weighed 
123,920 pounds over, 172 weighed 79,610 pounds under 
and 13 were correct. The range in overweights was from 
20 to 4,260 pounds and on underweight from 20 to 1,680. 
Sixty-four were weighed for the C., R. lL. & P., 44 of 
which weighed 23,660 pounds over, 19 weighed 10,060 pounds 
under and one was correct. The overweights ranged 
from 60 to 1,900 pounds and the underweights from 60 
to 2,800. -One hundred and twenty-two cars were weighed 
for the C., St. P.. M. & O., of which 75 weighed 31,140 
pounds over, 44 weighed 21,620 under and 3 were correct 
The overweights varied from 10 to 2,780 pounds and the 
under from 10 to 2,100.. 

Two thousand two hundred and seventy-six Great 
Northern cars were weighed, of which 1,459 weighed 590,- 
170 pounds over, 646 weighed 229,330 under and 171 were 
correctly. stenciled. Nineteen of the overstenciled cars 
were only 20 pounds each in error, while one was 5,220, 
and still another 12,740. Of those underweight, 22 were 
only 20 pounds light, while one was 3,940 pounds. 

Of the 233 M. & St. L. cars weighed, 145 were 62,080 
pounds over, 86 were 48,720 under and two were correct. 
The overweights varied from 20 to 2,940 pounds and the 
underweights from 20 to 2,140. Seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five Soo Line cars were weighed, 446 of which were 
246,240 pounds over, 307 were 181,440 pounds under and 
22 were correct. The overweights ranged from 20 to 
2,900 pounds and the underweights from 20 to 2,100. 
Of the 1,583 Northern Pacific cars weighed, 782 showed 
290,640 pounds overweight, 686 showed 326,530 pounds 
under and 115 were correct. The overweights ranged 
from 20 to 1,900 pounds and the underweights from 20 
to 6,440. Seventy-eight cars were weighed for the Wis- 
consin Central, 41 of which were 23,140 pounds over- 
weight, 36 were 33,340 under and one was correct. The 
range in overweights was from 20 to 1,600 pounds, and in 
underweights from 140 to 1,780. 

Of the 3,293 cars weighed belonging to lines not touch- 
ing Minnesota, 1,594 were 840,320 pounds over, 1,605 were 
1,091,870 pounds under and 94 were correct. The over 
variation was from 20 to 11,280 pounds and the under from 
20 to 10,360. 

The next exhibit referred to the clean box cars, all 
of which were weighed while uncoupled at both ends 
and while standing still upon the scales. The period 
covered by this report was from April 16 to Aug. 15, 
1912, inclusive, and covered a total of 3,516 cars: 1,303 
of them were coal cars, 872 were grain and 1,341 were 
hay and straw. These cars were all weighed exclusive 
of cooperage and were carefully selected, clean cars, be- 
cause of the desire of the state commission to know 
the exact conditions concerning the stenciling of the 
railway equipment. Of the total of 3,516 cars, 1,374 
weighed 484,490 pounds over, 1,778 weighed 944,620 under 
and 364 were correctly marked. The average overweight 
was 352 pounds and the average underweight was 521, 
the percentage of overweight was 39, of under 50% and 
of correctly marked 10.3. The variations in overweight 
was from 100 to 560 pounds and in underweight from 
100 to 2,000. The variation, as indicated by the equip- 
ment of the various lines, was as follows: 

Chicago Great Western—Over, from 600 to 800 pounds; 
under, from 100 to 1,400 pounds. 
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Canadian Northern—Over, from 40 to 70 pounds; un- 
der, from 60 to 27 pounds. ? 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Over, from 20 to 600 
pounds; under, from 10 to 3,800 pounds. 

Chicago & Northwestern—Over, from 60 to 1,200 
pounds; under, from 40 to 160 pounds. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—Over, from 100 to 
¢00 pounds; under, from 100 to.800 pounds. 

Chicago & St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha—Over, from 
100 to 750 pounds; under, from 200 to 2,100 pounds. 

Great Northern—Over, from 20 to 1,800 pounds; under, 
from 20 to 3,940 pounds. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis—Over, from .100 to 1,120 
pounds; under, from 20 to 1,340 pounds. 

Soo Line—Over, from 40 to 2,900 pounds; under, from 
20 to 2,000 pounds. 

Northern Pacific—Over, from 20 to 1,900 pounds; 
under, from 20 to 3,300 pounds. 

Wisconsin Central—Over, from 100 to 1,000 pounds; 
under, from 500 to 1,700 pounds. 

Foreign cars—Over, from 20 to 7,420 pounds; under, 
from 20 to 7,900 pounds. 

In another comparative statement figures were given 
for 1,707 hay and straw cars, weighed from Feb. 15 to 
April 25, 1912. These cars were all weighed uncoupled 
at both ends, and while not in motion, this period being 
chosen because it was felt that during that time weather 
conditions were most favorable. Of the total, 998 cars, 
or 58% per cent, weighed 526,980 pounds over; 564, or 
53.54 per cent, weighed 321,080 pounds under and 145, or 
8% per cent, were correct. For the various lines the 
statement showed C., B. & Q., ten cars weighed, 7 over- 
weight 34,200, variation from 100 to 1,600 pounds, 2 under- 
weight 800 pounds, and variation from two to six hundred, 
Chicago Great Western, 4 cars weighed, all of’ which 
were under. Chicago & Northwestern, 18 cars, 9 of 
which were 5,540 pounds over, with a variation of from 
160 to 1,200 pounds, 7 under 4,000 pounds, with a varia- 
tion of from two to nine hundred pounds, and two were 
correct. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 25 cars weighed, 
14 of which were 7,560 pounds over, with a variation of 
from 100 to 1,500 pounds, and 10 were 3,340 pounds under, 
with a variation of from 40 to 1,400 pounds, and one was 
correct. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 9 cars weighed, 
6 of which showed 2,560 pounds over and a variation 
of from 160 to 600 pounds, and 3 showed 500 pounds 
under, with a variation of from one to two hundred pounds. 
C., St. P., M. & O., 2, one of which was 50 pounds over 
and the other 800 pounds under. Great Northern, 857, 
569 over, a total of 308,340 pounds and a variation of 
from 20 to 11,700, 236 under 120,700, with a variation of 
from 20 to 1,900, and 52 were correct. Northern Pacific, 
4173, 236 of which were 114,100 pounds over, varying from 
100 to 2,000 pounds; 171 were 93,180 pounds under, vary- 
ing from 50 to 3,300 pounds, and 66 were correct. Soo 
Line, 126 weighed, 72 over 42,820 pounds, varying from 
100 to 1,800 pounds; 45 under 35,100 pounds, varying 
from one to two hundred, and 9 were correct. Wisconsin 
Central, 38 weighed, 22 of which were 13,760 pounds over, 
with a variance of from 100 to 1,700 pounds, and 16 were 
13,960 pounds under, with a variance of from 100 to 2,600 
pounds. 


Of the 145 foreign cars, 62 were 28,850 pounds over, 
in varying amounts from 40 to 1,900 pounds, 69 were 
51,000 pounds under, varying from 20 to 4,000 pounds, and 
14 were found correct. 
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Of the four other exhibits filed by Commissioner 
Staples, covering different periods and containing figures 
similar to those already given, a summary of but one 
was read into the record. This was a statement covering 
8 Minnesota roads, for whom 12,450 cars were weighed. 
Sight thousand one hundred and seventy-one, or 65 per 
cent, weighed 4,536,220 pounds more than stenciled, 3,765, 
or 31 per cent, weighed 2,319,600 less and 514 were cor- 
rectly marked. 


Referring to scale inspections, Mr. Staples said that 
the present Minnesota law was passed in 1907, placing 
the supervision of railroad track scales with their com- 
mission, and, beginning with August 30 of that year, a 
great amount of work had been done. In this work the 
carriers are co-operating to the fullest extent. 


The duty of their scale expert, who has a 100,000- 
pound test car, is to test all railroad scales as often as 
it can possibly be done. If only a minor fault is found 
with a seale, the inspector corrects it if he can do so. 
If the trouble is of such a nature that he cannot remedy 
it, the company is at once notified to make the necessary 
repair, and if he felt that the scale could not be repaired 
so that it would weigh correctly it would be condemned 
and a new one required. 


The weight of the test car is checked at every op- 
portunity and the car is so constructed that under ordi- 
nary circumstances there could not be much deviation 
in its weight. Its weight has been arrived at by the 
frequent weighings previously referred to, the scales that 
have been used for that purpose being such as are in 
the very best possible condition. In addition to this test 
car, this department has hundreds of tons of test weights 
secured from the Department of Standards in Washington. 


A statement had been prepared covering five yearly 
periods from 1907 to 1911, inclusive, showing each road’s 
equipment of scales, when inspected and the result. For 
the year ending Nov. 30, 1911, the Canadian Northern’s 
one scale had been tested twice and in both instances found 
correct. The C., B. & Q.’s two scales had been tested 
three times and always found correct. The Chicago Great 
Western’s 11 scales were tested 18 times, three of which 
showed the scales weighed heavy, seven light, and in eight 
tests they were correct. In the three tests in which 
there was an overweight the amounts were 120 pounds, 
390 and 440 in the hundred thousand. The first and last 
of these were due to scales having been repaired and 
the other to a false balance. Of the seven tests showing 
light weights one variation of 1,480 pounds was due to a 
shifted lever, one of 900 pounds was due to a faulty 
foundation and one of 1,310 pounds was due to binding. 

The Chicago & Northwestern’s 29 scales had been 
tested 36 times, of which 9 showed heavy, 13 light and 
14 correct weights. Of the heavy weights, one was 50 
pounds, one 840 and one 18,100. The test showing the 
18,100-pound discrepancy was made on Jan. 14, 1911, and 
was due to binding. Commissioner Staples explained 
that binding which would show excess weight was doubt- 
less due to the fact that a car heavier than the test car 
had been run over the scale just before the test and had 
depressed the platform. The light weights ranged from 
25 to 940 pounds, and the most of both kinds of dis- 
erepancies for the Northwestern, as well as all of the 
other lines, were due to repairs having been made to 
the scales, after which requests would at once be made 
for the tests. Three of the reports showed rusty or worn 
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pivots and rubbish washed in or carried in by fats or 
mice was responsible for the erroneous weights in others. 

Forty-six tests had been made of the 27 C., M. & St. 
P. scales, five showing excessive, 25 under and 16 correct 
weights. The variations ran from 25 to 1,860 pounds, 
the latter being due to broken parts. 

The C., R. I. & P.’s two scales were tested twice and 
in both instances found correct. 

Thirty-four tests were made of the C., St. P., M. & 
O.’s 20 scales, 8 showing excessive, 15 less and 11 correct 
weights. Some of the variations were 200 pounds, 320, 
800, 600, 100, 1,210, 5,530 and 17,110. The last two of 
these were due to broken parts and the 1,210-pound dif- 
ference was due to a faulty foundation. 

There had been 20 tests made of the Iron Range’s 
9 scales, four showing over, 4 under and 12 correct weights. 
Mr. Staples said that the iron ore roads maintained their 
scales at the highest possible standard and every dis- 
crepancy was due to binding, doubtless largely due to 
weather conditions. 


The Great Northern’s 22 scales were tested 21 times, 
3 giving over, 8 under and 10 correct weights. Some of 
the differences were 60, 120, 600 and 160 pounds. Dis- 
crepancies were due to repairs, binding and out of level. 

Twenty-two tests were made of the 13 M. & St. L. 
seales, 7 of which showed excessive, 10 under and 5 
correct weights, variations of 40, 80, 100, 140, 160, 200, 
220, 320, 2,460 and 3,520 pounds were found. Broken 
parts and repairs were responsible for the larger dif- 
ferences. 


cal 


Upon the “Soo” Lines, 6 scales, 7 tests were made, 
3 showing 100, 100 and 2,800 pounds excessive weight 
and 4 showing 40, 360, 500 and 660 pounds underweight. 
The 2,800-pound variation was due to repair, others being 
due to broken parts, out of level, etc. At Minnesota Trans- 


fer, one of the most important points in the state, are° 


4 scales, which were tested 11 times during the year, 
one of which showed excessive, 8 under and 2 correct 
weights. The variations in these scales ranged from 
100 to 940 pounds, and broken parts, shifting parts, bind- 
ing, out of level, and dirty bearings were given as the 
causes. 

Private scales are not tested: unless they are on rail- 
road tracks and unless the request for the test comes 
from the carrier. After a scale is tested and found to 
be correct it is sealed and carrier’s inspector would not 
break that seal, which is a patented device, preventing 
the moving of nose irons to put the ‘scale into balance. 
This sealing is done both to prevent a temporary change 
and thus give someone a false weight and to prevent 
such a method being used to put a scale into balance, it 
being reasoned that a scale once put into balance would 
remain so unless something happened to it, in which 
event the thing to do was to remedy the fault. He said 
a scale might be in balance with nothing on it or it might 
’ eorrectly register under a 1,000-pound test and still fail 
to weigh correctly a 100,000-pound car. 

Since the first tests were made in 1907 there had 
been a very decided improvement in the scale equipment 
of the carriers and, whereas in 1907 many of the car- 
riers were indifferent to the condition in which the scales 
were kept, they now all desire their scales to be correct. 
He did not think that tests were now made as often as 
they should be, but lack of force prevented more frequent 
tests. He also said that the state was planning to put 
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in at Minnesota Transfer the best scale it was possible 
for them to get, and it would be kept in as nearly ideal 
conditions as were possible and used as a standard. 

Mr. Staples next introduced a statement of track 
scales at various mills arid elevators and said that these 
were tested by checkweighing loaded cars upon then 
hundreds of times a year. 

The American Linseed Co, has three scales at Min- 
nesota Transfer, and 291 such checks showed their scales 
to be correct. Following is the result of a series of tests 
Cataract scale, 292 tests, all correct. 

Daniel scale, 305 tests, all correct. 

Devereux scale, 290 tests, all correct. 

Dick scale, 305 tests, all correct. 

Dee scale, 211 tests, all correct. 

Electric scale, 164 tests, all correct. 

Gee scale, 271 tests, all correct. 

Glueck scales, 71 tests, all correct. 

Elevator M scale, 288 tests, all correct. 
Minneapolis Seed Co. scale, 285 tests, all correct. 
Phelps scale, 211 tests, all correct. 

Other scales tested in the same way and showing 
similar results were located at the Star, Phoenix and 
Washburn plants. Two Merchants’ scales thus tested 268 
times, showed two overweight, two underweight and 264 
correct. 

One Victoria seale, tested 230 times, showed one over 
and two under. One elevator § scale, tested 140 times. 
was thus found correct in all but one. In all of these 
tests, variations of 1 pound or less to the thousand 
would not be considered. 

Other scales thus tested with results closely follow- 
ing those already reported were: Dibble, Exchange, Gould, 
K, Minneapolis Brewing Co., Minneapolis Malting Co. 
and Midland Linseed Oil Co. 

Commissioner Prouty stated that the points to be 
developed now in a general way were, how a scale gets 
out of order, how it can be detected, how it can be cor- 
rected and how it can be avoided. Resuming, Commis 
sioner Staples said that, while none of these industrial 
scales were now ordinarily tested by the state’s test car, 
plans for doing it were under way. State weighers now 
handle 20,000 cars of grain and from 29 to 30 thousand 
are weighed on railway track scales. Forty thousand 
cars of coal and 12 thousand cars of hay and straw are 
also weighed. There are now 12 test cars in the state, 
11 of them belonging to the carriers. 


ee 


Of the 236 track scales in the state, 198 are owned 
by the carriers, but in the personal judgment of Mr. 
Staples that is not enough. He believed the shipper 
to be entitled to know how much freight he loads into 
a car and the receiver to know how much is delivered, 
and the expense should be borne by the carrier. He felt 
that both the shipper and the carrier would be better 
satisfied if, ultimately, some public authority took over 
the work. Millions of bushels of grain are now weighed 
by the Minnesota commission, and shippers, carriers and 
receivers get the necessary data for assessing price or 
carrying charges from those figures, Errors are, of 
course, occasionally made, but every effort is made to 
locate and correct them, and he was quite sure this ar- 
rangement was more satisfactory than the old one. He 
knew that the carriers pay many claims when the grain 
was actually not shipped, because they did not want to 
be in continual warfare, and so paid the claims. 

He felt it the carrier’s duty to furnish good equip- 
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ment, but under present circumstances it is not done. 
If there was a rule permitting shippers to repair cars and 
charge for the work, discrimination would ensue and ex- 
pense be entailed that the carriers could not live up under. 
It was his opinion that ultimately the carriers would 
have to weigh every shipment at point of origin. At 
many of the grain shipping points, the country elevator 
scale is not accurate, and shipping weights thus obtained 
or secured by the use of loading out hopper scales would 
be quite incorrect. Many elevator agents file complaints 
for shortage because they take a chance upon getting 
the claims paid when only an estimate of weights is 
made. 

All junction points should have scales, and a car 
not previously weighed should be passed over the scale 
nearest the point of origin, and shipper at once advised. 
Car should be sealed at point of origin, and both shipper 
and carrier should have a record of that seal, and that 
record be verified at destination. When a car is weighed 
by carrier, notice should be at once given to shipper, 
and the question of stenciled tare of car, as practiced 
now, is one which must be remedied. He considered a 
system of evolution necessary, radical steps being unwise. 
He would have the original stenciled weight of the car 
put there by some public official, the weight being cor- 
rectly ascertained by that official. When repairs are made, 
it is frequently impossible to reweigh at the point repair 
is made, and no notice of the repair having been given 
to the proper authority, it might be years before the 
discrepancy was discovered. Their department could not 
require the carriers to bring cars to St. Paul for reweigh- 
ing light once a year or once in two years, so official 
weighing points in different sections should be maintained 
and cars light weighed at least twice a year. There is 
complaint about weights of coal coming to them from 
points outside the state by thoroughly reliable men. 
There were certain points using only Illinois or Iowa 
coal, and he saw no reason why all coal should not be 
weighed at the mine by some public authority, but such 
a system should be introduced slowly and upon safe lines, 
and all parties would be better satisfied. 


The statements previously offered, totaling about 11,- 
000 cars, all were box cars. At the Chicago hearing a 
statement was offered which was supposed to contain 
only box car records, but it had been discovered that 
some of them were not. 


When the state began testing weights, there were no 
railroad test cars in the state, and for some little time 


the carriers made no attempt to procure and use such 
cars, 


Some of the railroad test cars are not of the best, some 
of them weighing only 20,000 lbs. Some of them are 
wood, some are open cars, in which the men live, put in 
bedding, etc. Four or five of the eleven are as good as the 
state’s car. 


Some of these cars have only been in use a year 
or two. At terminals where test weights are used, scales 
are of varying size, and with different numbers of bear- 
ings. The tester first secures a balance. He then takes 
test weights, using two or four thousand pounds, and 
tests at each bearing. He then runs the car on the 
scale and uses the same test weights upon these sam2 
bearing points. His statement of the stenciled weights 
made when weather conditions were favorable, were made 
without checkweighing, so far as he knew, and he did 
not believe as much as 10 per cent variation could be due 
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to moisture. He thought that the same car weighed 
twice within an hour should show no greater discrepancy 
than ten pounds, but the wind could make a difference. 

He said that they made it an absolute rule that all 
cars must be weighed uncoupled and standing still. The 
automatic weighing ticket is used in all cars of grain, 
a manual device being used. He said it was desirable to 
have the stenciled tare legible, so that it might be read 
quickly. When there was a change in the weight of the 
car, a card behind glass should be provided for register- 
ing the correct tare. He believed that in some cases 
errors in the marked tare of cars was due to a transposi- 
tion of the figures in stenciling after the correct weight 
had been obtained. 

Their department had made no investigation as to 
the probable amount of moisture a car would absorb, but 
promised to conduct a series of experiments to determine 
in so far as he could what effect rain could produce. 

Other conditions causing discrepancies in the marked 
tare of cars would be the putting in of new brake shoes or 
the wearing down of the shoes that were on the car when 
it was stenciled, the putting in of new wheels and their 
wear, the putting in of grain doors, etc. In a statement 
from their weighmaster at Duluth it was shown that two 
new hardwood grain doors would weigh 270 pounds, or two 
pine ones 230. In most cases, these doors are destroyed 
when the car is opened. 

Guy Carleton, a hay and straw commission merchant, 
of Merriam Park, said that they were making sales on 
state weights. He could not always get the light weights 
of the cars, and he would prefer to have the state do all 
of the weighing. He had found stenciled weights varying 
a great deal because of weather conditions. Last year 
some roads cleaned the cars and some did not. He thought 
old cars might absorb more than a thousand pounds of 
moisture. Mr, Marchand called for a number of other 
shippers at this time, but none of them being present, 
Paul P, Rainer of the Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, 
with headquarters in Chicago, was called. He said his 
association is self-supporting, because it found irregulari- 
ties in weights and classifications, and it had made money 
for the roads above its cost. He said there were some 
honest shippers, and it was not found necessary to in- 
spect every shipment, some of them consisting of commodi- 
ties concerning which there could be no classification 
question, and many being weighed by sworn weighmas- 
ters. If he attempted to reweigh all freight, the commerce 
would be blocked. 

In Chicago he did not think it possible to reweigh 
and restencil the empties. The facilities are so limited 
and the trackage room such that reweighing and resten- 
ciling could not be done. The general practice is to weigh 
ears in Chicago uncoupled at one end. Some of the 
roads where the automatic device is in use weigh cars 
while in motion. His idea was that the weighing should 
be put into the hands of his bureau, rather than to permit 
the carriers to take care of it. He was afraid that if 
government weighmasters were provided, it would cost 
more to do the work with no greater accuracy than at 
present. He was afraid political influence would lead to 
the appointment of incompetent or careless men, and it 
would be difficult to dispense with any of them on short 
notice. 


With his organization in charge, an incompetent man 
would not be employed in the first place, and if one 
became careless he would be discharged at once. 

J. H. Foster, general superintendent, C., M. & St. P., 
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northern district, headquarters Minneapolis, said there was 
a scale inspector on each division—five in his district— 
but with no car. Scales are inspected by the state scale 
inspector’s test car every 90 days, using the test weights, 
taking perhaps 20 of the 50 pound weights. They are 
installing 100-ton capacity scales, and where much weigh- 
ing is done, an automatic device is used, cars being 
spotted but not uncoupled at either end. He did not 
think correct weights could be obtained while cars were 
in motion. The Western Weighing Association has charge 
of most of the scales, but where such men are not employed, 
station men or yardmasters do the weighing. He had 
no system of regularly reweighing and restenciling cars, 
but when they were repaired that was done. Did not 
think it possible for them to reweigh and restencil, if nec- 
essary, as often as once every six months. He sup- 
posed more scales might be provided, but up to this time 
he had not considered that more scales were necessary. 
When there is no scale at point of origin, shipment was 
billed at an estimated weight and it was weighed at first 
scaling point possible. 

E. B. Follett, chief inspector of weights for the entire 
Northern Pacific system, says their instructions were that 
cars be spotted and uncoupled at one or both ends. The 
instructions, so far as he remembered them, were that 
their entire equipment be reweighed every two years, but 
it had been found that it would take two and a half years 
to get over the equipment. There were two inspectors 
who looked after the detailed inspections. 

Mr. Foster, being recalled, said they were very well 
satisfied with the weighing and inspecting of scales as 
handled by the Minnesota railway commission. W. A. 
Taylor, auditor of agencies, Northern Pacific, has charge 
of the scale inspectors. He said there were two steel 
ore cars, weighing 104,000 pounds each, used for testing 
scales, and the instructions were to keep both of these 
cars busy. There were 81 scales, and their standard was 
a 50-foot, 125-ton Fairbanks-Morse scale. 

Snow and ice were guarded against by sheet iron 
strips, hinged over the openings. The instructions, so far 
as he knew, were that no cars be weighed in motion, 
and upon their 50-foot scales it was necessary to cut them 
at one end. Box cars on their line are required to be re- 
stenciled every two years and coal cars every four. 

G. P. Middlemess, auditor special weighing agree- 
ments, under Mr. Rainer, said they required shippers to 
have products upon which weights can be averaged, and 
upon application by shippers the necessary data is at once 
gathered. He has fifteen agreements in St, Paul. 

C. M. Boyce is district superintendent, Western 
Weighing Association, with thirteen inspection points in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Wisconsin. He 
inspects about one-third of the tonnage, and he had more 
confidence in the industrial scales than those maintained 
by the carriers, not because of any difference in the 
quality, but because the industries took better care of 
their scales than do the carriers. Minnesota, in his 
opinion, had the best track scales that he knew of, due 
to the work of the state commission, no such inspection 
being done by either Iowa, Wisconsin or the Dakotas. 
He had investigated the weighing of grain doors, and 
found the soft doors weighed 40 pounds-and the hard 
ones 50 pounds, four doors being used to each car. Where 
cars are weighed back, the doors are thrown back into 
the car, otherwise they would be thrown away. A. Hale, 
of the American Railway Association, upon being called, 

stated that a committee was being arranged for to handle 
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this question, but that plans were not yet complete, and 
no testimony obtained. It was his understanding that 
there would be another hearing in Chicago at a later 
date, and if that was true, the Committee would then 
like to be heard. 

A. W. Trenholm, general manager C., St. P., M. & O. 
with that road for 32 years and general manager for 
nine, had a statement showing the number of scales, 
kind, age, kind of pit and who was in charge, as well! 
as to their system-of inspection and of weighing. Shortly) 
after the Chicago hearing he arranged with his master 
car builder to show for a period of two years all cars 
reweighed and restenciled. On 5,598 cars so handled he 
increased the weight 1,181,260 pounds, and decreased it 
1,836,619, a net decrease of 655,359 pounds, and an aver- 
age of 117 pounds per car. Their equipment totaled 
12,000, their box car equipment amounting to 7,500 cars. 

In some seasons 85 per cent of their box car equip- 
ment is off their line, and it would therefore be impos- 
sible for them to reweigh and restencil if necessary 
any appreciable percentage of their cars with any degree 
of regularity. On 75 cars on first page of the state- 
ment only two did not need restenciling, the increase 
ranging from 20 to 490° pounds, and the decrease from 
40 to 2,200. 


Their line had an inspector with a car, and he was 
busy. They“have 25 railroad scales and 12 private ones 
from which weights are accepted. It was their rule that 
each scale must be inspected every 90 days. He was 
very much pleased with the Minnesota inspection, and 
it had resulted in great improvement. They have scales 
so located that it rarely happens that a car could move 
from a point of origin to a point of destination on their 
line without passing over one of their scales. They 
check weigh all lumber, which passes over two scales, 
and variations of more than 1,000 pounds were corrected. 
This 1,000-pound variation, as explained by Mr. Dodge, 
Was agreed to between the shippers and carriers some 
years ago. 

W. S. Taylor, recalled, filed an exhibit of the cars 
restenciled by their line during April, May and June of 
this year. Of the 4,891 cars remarked, the weight had 
been reduced on 56 2-10 per cent, and the average in- 
crease in weight had been only 651 pounds, while the 
average reduction had been 754. 

The following appearances were among those noted 
of record: J. T. Marchand for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; J. H. Henderson, commerce counsel for 
the Iowa Board of Railroad Commissioners; H. J. Win- 
nett, chairman, and U. G. Powell, rate clerk for the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission; George Rice, chair- 
man, P. W. Dougherty, counsel, and E. F. Swartz, statis- 
tician, for the South Dakota Railroad Commission; E. C. 
Lindley and Mr. Grover for the Great Northern Railway; 
Jas. B. Sheean for the C., St. P., M. & O.; C. C. Wright 
for the C. & N. W.; R. B. Scott for the C., B. & Q:; 
O. W. Dynes for the C., M. & St. P.; W. H. Bremner 
for the M. & St. L.; D. P. Connell for the New York 
Central; A. Hale for the American Railway Association; 
A. §. Dodge for the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, and Paul P. Rainer for the Joint Rate Inspection 
Bureau. 


W. S. Nunnery has been appointed agent of the Lack- 
awanna Line at Memphis, Tenn., in place of C. Bourne, Jr., 
transferred to St. Louis. 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD has established this department for the use of its patrons in the discussion 
of live topics of any of the various kinds which the progressive business man interested in transportation 
problems, whether as manager or clerk, has to consider. It is impossible to enumerate these subjects 
here, partly for the reason that those upon which the most instructive discussion can be had are those 
that are coming up every day as new matter. But there are also many new angles to old subjects, 
new ways of performing an old job, new fields for the traffic men to explore, new lines in which the individ- 
ual may develop himself and assist his fellow-worker in the development of the profession, and suggestions 
or queries on all sorts of traffic matters. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will welcome communications telling 
about, or wanting to know about, any of the problems or practices ordinarily coming within the scope of 
the traffic man’s work in detail or in its broadest sense. 


Those Transcontinental Rates 





Editor, THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been in ex- 
istence some twenty years, and its beneficent operations 
are fully appreciated by everyone, including the common 
carriers. Fear and distrust were in the minds of the 
officials of the latter in the beginning. It seems, however, 
that with the lapse of time, and with the unfolding of 
the benefits of sane and proper regulation, the common 
carriers now openly and freely announce that they feel 
the regulations imposed have been wise, and that the 
supervision of the Commission over all matters of trans- 
portation has been of benefit to them, as well as to the 
shipper. 


Under the regulation of the Commission nothing seems 
to have been effected in the way of a constructive attempt 
to place rates on a firm and reasonable basis. Certain 
rates have been lowered, certain conditions met to fit an 
occasion, but no effort seems to have been made to arrive 
at a definite basis. Probably the Commission has felt it 
was not in its province to take this step. The Commis- 
sion has undoubtedly been of the opinion that its con- 
tinued line of decisions should have pointed the way to 
the railroads. However, no new system has been evolved 
by. either the carriers or the Commission. Rates seem 
still to be made at the whim of the traffic managers and 
simply with the idea that “what the traffic will bear” 
should always fit the case. 


The thought arises whether the whole present system 
of regulating freight rates by the Commission is the cor- 
rect one. Whether the benefits accruing to the shipper 
have counterbalanced the loss of revenue to the common 
earrier. Whether some better system of regulating rates 
could not be devised. The Commission, the shipper, the 
common carrier have made mistakes. Experientia docet. 


In the beginning the Commission was not given suffi- 
cient power. The common carrier sought in every way 
to oppose and defeat its decisions. The shippers were, 
as in fact they now are, and ever will be, too selfish. 
The people at large felt that something was wrong—that 
railroad rates were really not being properly regulated. 
So the Hepburn amendment to the Act to regulate com- 
merce was passed. This greatly enlarged the powers of 
the Commission, but left questions unsettled and impos- 
sible to be settled satisfactorily. Again the act was 
amended, and this time the forces behind the amendment 
were the intermountain cities and states, backed by a 





public opinion that (as is usually the case) was not fully 
informed of the effects of the desired legislation. 

The intermountain states and cities, being situated 
in that part of the country showing the least density of 
population, and the most expensive territory for railroad 
operations, were, of necessity, forced to pay somewhat 
higher freight rates than in other parts of the country. 
They knew there was a reason for these comparatively 
high rates. However, they could not conceive of the 
propriety of their rates from the East—the shorter 
haul—being so much higher than the rates from the East 
to the Pacific coast—the longer haul., They believed they 
were being discriminated against. To some extent this 
was true, but not to the extent so well and so ably ex- 
pleited through public journals, on the floor of Congress 
and before the tribunal of the whole American people. 
Suits were instituted by these cities and by the railroad 
commissions of some of the states. Months and months 
were taken to join the issues, take the testimony and 
decide the matter. During this period all the people west 
of the Missouri River were greatly interested, not to say 
intensely excited. 

An effort was made to amend the fourth section of 
the Act to regulate commerce, known as the long and 
short haul clause, so that no matter what the conditions 
were, common carriers should be forced to charge more 
for a shipment to the farther point than for a shipment 
to the nearer point. This proposition was opposed by the 
common carriers, who showed conclusively that there were 
conditions where the farther point should have the lower 
rate. In other words, a city on the Pacific coast which 
could ship goods by water from the Atlantic coast would 
certainly do so, were the transcontinental rail rates too 
high, and the railroads would lose the business, lose large 
revenue, and be in that manner deprived of their property 
rights were they not allowed to compete with the water 
carriers, 


To enter a little more into detail, it may be said that 
a rigid long and short haul law could arrive at but one 
result. The country would naturally be divided into zones. 
Tariffs would be established governing the freight rates 
in each zone, and between zones, and the farthest distant 
point from origination would arbitrarily and automatically 
pay the highest freight rate. This would immediately stop 
all wide distribution of products, no matter whether of 
the soil, the ocean or the factory. No city nor territory 
could ship beyond the limits of its zones to advantage, 
unless it had by nature, or by the forces of man’s ingenu- 
ity, a full monopoly. The manufacturers in the territory 
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surrounding Pittsburgh, for instance, if seeking to sell 
to a Pacific coast point, would be shut out by the manu- 
facturer at New York (on the one hand), who could ship 
by water to the Pacific coast, and by the manufacturer 
at Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul or Kansas City (on the 
other hand), who would have a lower rail rate. The apple 
grower of the northwestern part of the United States 
(Washington and Oregon) could not advantageously com- 
pete with the apple grower of Missouri or Michigan. The 
wool grower of the same states would be cut off by the 
wool grower of Montana. The wheat and cattle producers 
of Montana, or the Dakotas, would be cut off by their 
competitors in Nebraska or Minnesota. So Congress in 
its wisdom, did not pass a rigid long and short haul amend- 
ment, but gave to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to use its discretion, in allowing common carriers 
to make a lower rate to the more distant point than to 
the intermediate point. Theretofore the discretion as to 
this manner of making rates lay with the common carrier. 
It is hardly necessary to say that traffic officials stretched 
this discretionary power to its very limit and made such 
rates wherever and whenever their own judgment war- 
ranted it, alleging as a reason many things—water com- 
petition, railroad competition, etc. 

The agitation raised by the intermountain states and 
cities arose, to some extent, from a sense of injustice. 
Although much was said about the high cost of all mate- 
rials to the consumer, the real cause was the desire to 
extend the distributive area of the respective cities. 
Taking the “Spokane Case” as an illustration—and I may 
say parenthetically that the writer is familiar with all 
phases of this celebrated case, as he has been connected 
with it from the inception of Spokane’s first case before 
the Commission in 1890, till the present day (22 years). 
Taking the “Spokane Case,” I say, when the present case 
was begun in 1906, and Spokane sought to secure the same 
rates from the East as the coast cities enjoyed on account 
of water competition—on account of their situation on 
the seacoast—the coast cities saw that if Spokane’s rates 
and the rates to the interior of Washington, from the 
East, were materially lowered, the manufacturer and job- 
ber of the middle West—Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Omaha and Kansas City—would invade the state of Wash- 
ington, and the distributive area of the manufacturers 
and jobbers of Seattle, Tacoma and Portland would be 
cut down and confined to the narrow belt lying between 
the ocean and the coast (Cascade) range. The rates to 
the interior (eastbound) from the coast cities were ab- 
normally high—practically 100 per cent higher on a mile- 
age basis than the westbound rates from the middle West 
cities mentioned above. If the westbound rates of these 
middle West cities to the interior of the states bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean were lowered, the rates of the coast 
cities to the interior of their respective states must be 
lowered. Suits with the latter object in view were entered 
against the northern transcontinental railroads by Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. These suits were carried to a 
successful termination, and the eastbound rates from the 
Pacific coast were reduced 20 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission also, tentatively, 
reduced the westbound transcontinental rates to the in- 
terior of the coast states. The quesion of the long and 
short haul matter arose. The Commerce Court reversed 
the decision of the Commission, and the question is now 
before the Supreme Court. No matter, however, how this 
long and short haul question is settled, it is not doubted 
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that Spokane will be successful in reducing her rates from 
the East to a like extent—20 per cent. 

Now, what has happened in this long fight of twenty 
years? Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended by the shippers alone, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense to the common carriers, and to the government. 
Years of time have elapsed. The efforts of dozens of 
attorneys and hundreds of shippers have resulted in prac- 
tically no good to the latter. As to the railroads, the 
effect of the orders of the Commission apparently reduced 
their revenues, but I believe this is only apparent. That 
is, although the rates may have been reduced, the in- 
creased traffic, on account of these reduced rates, has un- 
doubtedly offset the apparent losses, if it has not really 
increased their revenues. Again, ever since this decrease 
in rates was threatened, the transcontinental railroads 
have used every device to increase their revenues in 
other ways, viz., classifications have been altered to a 
higher basis, westbound transcontinental rates have been 
steadily advanced, minima have been increased, carload 
rates on given commodities have been eliminated and 
groupings substituted at higher rates, class rates were 
advanced this summer 20 to 25 per cent. I believe in the 
past four years westbound transcontinental commodity 
rates have been advanced 25 per cent whenever any change 
has been made. It is probably true that the increase of 
population alone, in the coast states, bringing with it 
necessarily greatly increased earnings of the railroads, 
would have resulted in the natural lowering of the rates to 
the extent now ordered. Is there no remedy for this state 
of affairs? Is it possible that to obtain such ridiculously 
small results it is necessary to spend such large. sums 
and waste so much time and effort? Parturiunt montes, 
nascitur ridiculus mus! 

I have for some time been striving to answer my 
own questions, and it is with great diffidence that I venture 
to suggest another and perhaps better method of rate- 
making and of regulation of rate-making. I am well aware 
my proposition will be considered as revolutionary. I 
am certain it will be criticized severely, yet I believe 
it will be a benefit to all to have the matter discussed, and 
that perhaps someone, better qualified than I, will suggest 
some better plan than mine, to save time, effort and money 
in striving to ascertain what is the proper manner of reg- 
ulating freight rates so, as nearly as possible, to do justice 
to all communities. 

The railroads use the rate per ton per mile as the 
unit of their calculations. It is the true unit of measure. 
All economic writers agree that the cost of operating large 
terminals must be spread over a portion of the lines 
beyond the contiguous territory. I believe it is the general 
practice of the railroads to spread this cost over distances 
of from three to four hundred miles. To illustrate: The 
rate per ton per mile for the first ten or fifteen miles 
after leaving the terminals is higher than for the next 
ten or fifteen miles, the rate per ton per mile practically 
decreasing until the total cost of operating the terminals 
is absorbed. As I have said, this cost should be totally 
absorbed at from three hundred to four hundred miles, 
depending upon the size of the terminal. After this limit 
is reached the rate per ton per mile is neither increased 
nor diminished, no matter how long is the haul. 

Now I conceive that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be able to ascertain what is a fair and 
reasonable compensation of any and every railroad to 
receive per ton per mile, in various parts of the country, 
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as, for instance, by dividing the country into zones, as 
has been tentatively ordered by Commissioner Lane in the 
Express rate case (Opinion 1967). Zone No. 1 having the 
greatest density of traffic and of population, No, 2 the 
next greatest, Nos 3 and 5 the next and No. 4 (the inter- 
mountain region) the least. Then the ruling should be 
that when any shipment goes beyond the limit set by the 
Commission, as the point where the terminal charges are 
absorbed, the rate per ton per mile shall be the same, no 
matter how far the shipment travels. Of course, in order 
that the very thing I presaged in regard te a rigid long 
and short haul law might not happen, and all traffic be 
restricted to its particular zone, the same conditions as to 
these rates should be prescribed as shown in the long and 
short haul clause of the present law. That is to say, it 
should lie in the power of the Commission to make the 
same exceptions apply, i. e., where water competition, rail 
competition and other causes supervene, the Commission 
shall have power, in its discretion, to suspend the applica- 
tion of its order. 


An authoritative order of this kind would automatic- 
ally stop all “jobbers’ fights,” fights between localities 
and cities; would save millions of dollars in the conduct 
of rate cases; would not continually put the railroads 
between the upper and lower millstones, and, as I believe, 
would bring about even-handed justice. 


Perhaps my ideas embrace too much. Perhaps it 
would be better that the ruling should refer only to trans- 
continental rates. Of one thing I am certain—the rates 
per ton per mile, as now enforced by transcontinental rail- 
roads, are based on no rule, and rates for long hauls are 
based on no sort of relativity to the rates for short hauls. 
Nor has the Commission bettered this situation by its 
decisions in the cases of the coast cities and Spokane. I 
refer to I. C. C. Opinion 1680, ordering a 20 per cent re- 
duction in rates from north Pacific coast terminals east- 
bound, and I. C. C. Opinion 1363, ordering, tentatively, 
reductions in westbound rates from Missouri River ter- 
ritory, etc., to Spokane and other interior points in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 


Following are comparisons of carload rates made under 
these two decisions: 


Note: Rates in cents per ton per mile in both in- 
stances. 


Missouri River Seattle 
to to Points 

Spokane, Distant 300 

1,600 Miles. to 400 Miles. 
Commodities. Cents. Cents. 
Ce ORLY 6b ps hyo tt ke wes co RDe RS 1.56 4.70 
Beans and peas, dried...............+.. 0.95 2.75 
GR cs oceb wns 64.0 oes bb cicie « cuales eS pga 1.06 3.30 
Canned fish, oysters, etC............005- 1.12 2.75 
BUNS POPS ook ec cccewcsedscsccevedes 0.81 2.75 


It must be remembered that Spokane is distant from 
Seattle, by the Great Northern Railway, 340 miles; that 
it is situated near the eastern border line of the state 
of Washington, and that although rates from Seattle to 
Spokane are under the jurisdiction of our state commis- 
sion, Seattle’s interstate rate to a point in Idaho just 
beyond Spokane would govern the Spokane rate. 

If the rule holds good that after a shipment has trav- 
eled three or four hundred miles the rate per ton per 
mile should remain on a level, no matter how much farther 
the shipment is carried, there should be no difference in 
the above per ton per mile rates, instead of a difference 
of from 300 to 350 per cent. But if the proposition just 
enunciated, that the rate per ton per mile should not 
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increase after a shipment is transported three or four 
hundred miles, is deemed rather too radical when applied 
to shipments to points distant 1,500 to 2,000 miles, some 
rule modifying this might be applied. 
f My conclusions, then, are: Let the Commission put 
all rates on a per ton per mile basis, decreasing them from 
point of shipment to the three hundred or four hundred 
mile point, leaving them practically level for any further 
distance, or, at the most, increasing them only slightly 
in zones 500 miles in breadth, and applying the same 
principles regarding suspension of the order as now ap- 
ply to the application of the long and short haul clause. 
This being done, no question could arise as to the rela- 
tivity of rates between different cities or communities. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis would no longer fight with St. 
Louis and Chicago; Spokane and Reno with the Pacific 
coast cities and Iowa cities with the Twin Cities and 
peace might reign where for years expensive warfare has 
held sway. 
W. A. Mears, 

Manager, Transportation Bureau, New Seattle Cham- 

ber of Commerce. ‘ 
Seattle, Wash., September 10, 1912. 


Commission Occupies New Quarters 





The Interstate Commerce Commission will probably 
have its whole force under one roof in the course of 
the next three or four weeks. The building that has 
been under construction next to the structure in which 
the chief parts of the Commission’s staff has been housed 
is nearing completion, and a part of the statistical divi- 
sion began moving in on September 17. 

The probability is that the construction of the new 
building alongside of the one in which the Commission 
has had its home ever since its creation will indefinitely 
postpone the making of any provision for the Commission 
in a government-owned building. It is hard, almost 
impossible, in fact, for the government ever to get out 
of a rented structure. By the time a rented building 
is vacated by one branch of the government, a newly 
created bureau, commission or division moves in, so that 
once a landlord gets the government for a tenant it means 
that he will always have his building occupied by a 
tenant about whom there is never any question of solvency, 

It is now more than twenty-five years since the Com- 
mission was created, and there is no question about its 
permanency; yet it is no more likely to have a home of 
its own than the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which is tucked away in the old Senate chamber in 
quarters that would look mean for the appellate court 
of a poor state. 


EXPRESS ORDER CORRECTION. 


In order that references may be identical the Com- 
mission has issued a pamphlet of about fifty pages con- 
taining typographical corrections in the express matter 
opinion, The issuance of whole new pages was a cheaper 
way of making the corrections than publishing an entire 
edition. When the arguments are begun on October 9 
the attorneys are supposed to have copies of the cor- 
rected pages and insert them at the proper points, so 
that whenever they make references to the opinions the 
corrected figures and text will be used. 
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MINNEAPOLIS vs DES MOINES 


Hearing at St. Paul Discloses Reasons for Ad- 
justments in Minnesota-lowa Rates 








When I. & S. Docket Nos. 134 and 134-A were called 
by Commissioner Prouty in St, Paul on September 14, 
W. H. Bremner, general attorney for the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, made the opening statement, explaining 
how the Iowa rates under suspension happened to have 
been erroneously put into effect through the desire upon 
the part of the carriers to readjust their Minnesota rates, 
as authorized in Judge Sanborn’s decision. In making 
this Minnesota readjustment the rates into some sections of 
Iowa were also changed by the tariff clerks, and the fact 
not discovered until those rates had gone into effect. 


S. G. Lutz, traffic manager for the M. & St. L., was 
the first witness called, and he verified the statement 
already made by Mr. Bremner to the effect that the 
Iowa rates were inadvertently changed. The rates under 
suspension are those which were in effect from April 20, 
1908, to July 1, 1911, without protest from anyone at 
Minneapolis. Tariffs correcting these Iowa rates, which 
were to have become effective on July 5 of this year, are 
those which would tend to equalize market conditions 
between the Twin Cities and Des Moines. 


The genéral effect of the rates put into force on 
April 20, 1908, was not to increase the revenues, the 
reductions of the rates from Des Moines being about the 
same as the increases from Minneapolis. 

Mr. Lutz filed a number of exhibits. One showed the 


statement of the rates in effect during another period 
of controversy; another gave the comparisons in the 
representative rates suspended with rates from similar 
distances from Iowa points to points in Minnesota. The 
Minnesota rates are higher than Iowa rates because, in 
the latter state, Iowa distance tariffs as prescribed by 
the commission of that state governed, whereas the dis- 
tance tariffs prescribed by the Minnesota authorities had 
been overruled by Judge Sanborn’s decision. 

Rates from points in Minnesota to points in Iowa 
are based upon the decision above referred to, with a 
reasonable adjustment beyond the Iowa state line; that 
adjustment, however, not being figured upon the lowa 
distance rates, which would, of course, not apply upon 
interstate shipments, 


Still another’ exhibit showed the grading of rates 
from the Twin Cities into Iowa, the rate to Twin Lake, 
the last station in Minnesota, for example, being 38 cents, 
and to Emmons, Ia., the first station across the line, 
being 39 cents, and the rates were gradually graded into 
Des Moines. The next exhibit showed the grading from 
Des Moines to Minnesota points, and attention was called 
to the decided jump in the rates at the state line, due 
to the extremely low Iowa distance rates. 


Still another exhibit showed the favorable rate situa- 
tion enjoyed by Minneapolis, as compared with Iowa. 
For example, the through all-rail rate from New York to 
Minneapolis being $1.15; Des Moines, $1.25; Ft. Dodge, 
$1.27. Through all-rail rate from Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
to Minneapolis is 95 cents; Des Moines, 96% cents; Ft. 
Dodge, $1.09; from Cincinnati to Minneapolis, 91 cents; 
Des Moines, 82 cents; Ft. Dodge, 95 cents. The lake- 
and-rail rate from New Yerk to Minneapolis is 83 cents; 
Des Moines, $1.15; Ft. Dodge, $1.27. Lake-and-rail rate 
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from Buffalo to Minneapolis, 56 cents; Des Moines, 88 
cents; Ft. Dodge, $1.01. 

Exhibit No. 7 showed rates and distances from New 
York by the way of Minneapolis and by the way of 
Chicago to points on the M. & St. L., using fifth-class 
rate in and third and fourth class rates out. For ex- 
ample: From New York to Lake Mills, by the way 
of Chicago, the distance was 1,298 miles and the rate 
72 cents. By the way of Minneapolis the distance was 
1,447 miles and the-rate only 74 cents. 


Exhibit No. 8 gave a statement of the rates in use, 
as compared with those under what was tentatively 
known as the Minnesota scale, and the increase only 
varied from 1 to 7 cents per 100. 

Exhibit No. 9 compared the rates in their tariffs 
With rates from different points on other lines, and indi- 
cated that their rates were not unduly high. 

Exhibit No. 10 gave the less-than-carload tonnage on 
the M. & St. L. for April, 1911. At this time the higher 
tariffs were in effect. This showed that the Twin Cities 
shipped 463,097 pounds; Chicago, 254,590; Peoria, 52,052; 
Ft. Dodge, 1,654,930; Des Moines, 1,834,985. 


Exhibit No. 11 carried the same information for the 
menth of October, 1911, when the lower tariffs were in 
force. This showed the tonnage from Minneapolis to be 
474,087; Chicago, 274,586; Peoria, 58,499; St. Louis, 
56,721; Ft. Dodge, 1,595,133; Des Moines, 1,741,139. These 
figures proved to him that the rates from the Twin 
Cities had but little effect upon the tonnage in that 
period, Ft. Dodge and Des Moines furnishing the greater 
percentage of it under all conditions. 


F. P. Eyman, assistant freight traffic manager C. & 
N. W., was next called. He stated that he was familiar 
with the conditions which seemed to make it desirable 
to ask for these rate increases, which, so far as their 
line was concerned, only affected about half a dozen 
stations, which were competitive with the M. & St. L. Ry. 

So far as he understood the matter, the present 
adjustment was made more to maintain the relation be- 
tween the various classes than for any additional revenue 
which might be hoped for. For example, the rates from 
St. Paul to Wheelerwood, Ia., were, first class, 43 cents; 
second, 35 cents; third, 22 cents; fourth, 17 cents; fifth, 
13 cents; A, 17 cents, changed to first class, 43 cents; 
second, 35 cents; third, 28 cents; fourth, 21 cents; fifth, 
17 cents, and A, 19 cents. Their line, however, does not 
meet all of the short-line rates to Iowa points, in a 
number of instances their rates being higher. 


The next witness called, F, S. Collins of the Chicago 
Great Western, said that Ft. Dodge, Clarion, Florence 
and Industry were the most important competitive points 
between their line and the M. & St. L., and the changes 
previously made were the result of an effort to equalize 
market conditions between the Twin Cities and Des 
Moines. These rates remained in effect until July 17, 
1911. The adjustment sought by the rates under sus- 
pension was one which had been in effect for more than 
three years without protest on the part of the Twin 
Cities. 

B. J. Rowe, assistant freight traffic manager Illinois 
Central, stated that their supplement 17 to Tariff No. 
5883 was carried under suspension 134A, and that it 
covered rates from the Twin Cities to points in Iowa 
on their line. There are five points affected, the changes 
being in fourth, fifth and class A rates to put them upon 
a-better relative relation, and some rates were neces- 
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sarily changed so as to avoid fourth section complica- 
tions. 

R. G. Brown, assistant general freight agent C., R. 
I. & P., stated that their line had a few common point 
stations in Iowa to which they had attempted to make 
the same relative readjustment as had the other lines, 
and that these were the rates that had been suspended. 
The matter was not an important one, so far as the 
Rock Island line was concerned, except that it was their 
desire to keep a proper relation between the various class 
rates and at all times to avoid section 4 complications. 

T. A. McGrath, assistant traffic director of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, was the 
first witness for the protestants. He stated that, prior 
to the year 1910, the Twin Cities had no traffic associa- 
tion, relying upon the carriers to protect their markets. 
For more than 20 years the adjustment of Iowa rates 
had been such as greatly favored Chicago. All of these 
rates carried an East and West adjustment. The first 
line attempting a North and South adjustment of rates 
was the M. & St. L., in 1904. There, at that time, Gen- 
eral Freight Agent W. M. Hopkins gave the other car- 
riers notice that that line intended establishing a North 
and South or market adjustment of rates, favoring the 
Twin Cities. Attempt was made to dissuade him from 
this course, but without avail, and the adjustment at that 
time put in was continued in force for about two and 
one-quarter years, or until January, 1907, when there 
Was an increase made in the rates from the Twin Cities 
to the Iowa territory. This increase was made, it was 
thought, to reimburse the carriers for the reductions 
ordered in state rates in the year 1906 by the Minnesota 
Railroad Commission. 

The rates put in in 1907 remained in effect, with 
some slight modifications, ta July 1, 1911, when there 
Was a reduction to practically the same basis as that 


which was in effect for a period prior to the first of 
January, 1907. 


Upon behalf of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association, Mr. McGrath filed a statement showing rates 
to and from various representative points covering a 
period from Aug. 22, 1904, up to and including those 
proposed under the new tariffs. This statement covered 
all of the numbered and lettered class rates, and was 
submitted as a comparative analysis of the rates from 
Minneapolis and Iowa common points and the rates from 
Minneapolis to certain Minnesota points, with the same 
relative distance from that market; from Chicago to 
Wisconsin and Iowa points, with the same relative dis- 
tance; from St. Louis to Illinois and Iowa points, with 
the same relative distance; also the Iowa distance rates 
and the interstate distance rates for similar mileage. 

Mr. McGrath stated that this comparison showed that 
the present rates from Minneapolis and St. Paul were 
excessive, and they were considered unfair to the Twin 
Cities, in comparison with the rates from Chicago to 
these common Iowa markets. This being true, the pro- 
posed advances which would increase the discrimination 
against the Twin Cities should not be permitted. As an 
illustration of how Chicago was favored, he stated that 
the tariffs of the C. & N. W. from Chicago to Iowa 
points graded from the Illinois-lowa line to within 90 
miles of the Iowa-Nebraska line, Clinton, the first sta- 
tion, being 138 miles from Chicago, with a rate of 37% 
cents; 172 miles giving a 50-cent rate; 198 miles, 55 
cents; 219 miles, 58 cents; 260 miles, 59 cents, and 386 
miles, 72 cents, 
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With Mr. McGrath still on the stand, Commissioner 
Prouty, at the beginning of the afternoon session, ex- 
plained that he felt that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would not consider the comparative rates from 
Chicago to these Iowa points, and from St. Louis to these 
Iowa points, in its arrival at a conclusion in this case, 
which was, as he understood it, simply an attempt on 
the part of the M. & St. L, which meets the Chicago 
rate, but which does not make that rate, to adjust these 
rates from Minneapolis south, so that they would com- 
pare favorably with its rates from Des Moines north. 

He stated that when the other Iowa case came be- 
fore the Commission for its decision, the whole situation 
would undoubtedly be gone into, and if at that time there 
was discrimination in the way indicated, the Commission 
might feel that that discrimination was such that cog- 
nizance would be taken of t. In view of the other case 
being of so much more general application, it was felt 
that many of the points covered in it might be those 
which would otherwise be carried in this case, and neither 
the protestants nor the carriers, therefore, cared to argue 
this particular case orally. October 10 and November 
1 were the dates assigned for the filing of briefs. 


—_— 


Postpones Sugar Rates 





The Commission, on September 16, further postponed 
the effective date of its order in No. 3813, Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Co. vs, Michigan Central et al., from October 1 
to November 15. The postponement carries with it post- 
ponement of the order on fourth section application No. 
2045. 

Sugar rates between New Orleans and Battle Creek 
are involved in the complaint, and the fourth section 
order. The Commission found that the rate of 27 cents 
from New Orleans to Battle Creek is not unreasonable, 
but is discriminatory in so far as it is violative of the 
long and short haul part of the fourth section, because the 
sugar rate from New Orleans to Detroit is only 23 cents, 
although it is a more distant point. That is the rate to 
Toledo and Cleveland, and to get to them the sugar must 
pass through higher-rated territories. 

The Commission found that the low rate to De- 
troit, Toledo and Cleveland is the result of a desire of 
the New Orleans refiners to get into those markets in 
competition with refiners at New York and Philadelphia, 
and that they are not entitled so to do at the expense 
of higher rates to territories through which sugar en 
route to those markets must pass. 


Chairman Prouty Speaks 


Chairman Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the Chicago Transportation Association on September 19. 
Judge Prouty’s address was informal, and in it he sug- 
gested, among other things, the appointment of deputy 
interstate commerce commissioners, with headquarters in 
large commercial and industrial centers. He said, in sub- 
stance, there should be a branch of the Commission in 
every commercial and industrial center to supplement the 
eentral- commission. The public and the railroads should 
have easy access to the regulative authority. A deputy 
commissioner in Chicago could sift out any case and see 
if there was a complaint. The deputy commissioners 
should be given power to decide, their conclusions sub- 
ject to appeal to the full Commission. 
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FURNITURE RATES DISCUSSED 


Chairman Prouty Holds Hearing on Suspended 
Furniture Rates to Southwestern Points 








It is safe to say that the Commission has seldom had 
a case presented for its consideration in a more com- 
plete and logical manner than was the case in the hearing 
on September 19 before Chairman Prouty of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the matter of I. & S. No. 
106, advances on furniture, in carloads, from points in 
Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Washington, D. C., and other interstate 
points. 

In a brief statement, Fred H. Wood, representing the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, made. it clear that the rate 
from St. Louis to Texas points, being a basing rate upon 
which all other rates to the Southwest depend, it would 
be necessary only to show the facts in relation to this 
rate. All others would stand or fall upon the determina- 
tion of this point. 

S. H. Johnson, assistant freight traffic manager, Rock 
Island lines, was called to the stand to explain the history 
of rates up to the time of the tariff which was recently 
suspended by action of the Commission, and which forms 
the basis of the present consideration. 

E. L. Ewing appeared for the National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers as complainant in the case. The 
roads and others interested were represented as follows: 

Fred G. Wright and Henry G. Herbel, Missouri Pacific 
and other Gould lines. 

W. F. Dickinson and Wallace T. Hughes, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. 

C. C. Wright and A. H. Lassow, Chicago & North- 
western. 

Fred H. Wood, Frisco. 

Edward W. Ploeger, Globe Bosse World Furniture Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

J. W. Allen, Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

F. A. Leland, agent, Southwestern Lines. 

H. A. Scandrett and J. G. Wilson, Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific. 

J. L. Coleman, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

O. 8S. Bather, Rockford Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ 
Association. 

C. D. Mowen, Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

The rates in question are on furniture in carloads 
from interior defined territory, lying west of seaboard 
territory. and on and east of Colorado common points to 
Texas. The proposed advance was on the rate from St. 
Louis to Texas of from 79 to 85 cents, and correspondingly 
from all other points involved, making an increase of 7.6 
per cent. Mr. Johnson gave the history of the rate on 
furniture in carloads from Jan. 1, 1895, when these rates 
were under Western Classification. This provided a third 
class rate of $1.04 and a minimum of 14,000 pounds. 

The first change from this. was on June 29, 1895, and 
was brought about upon the request of furniture manu- 
facturers in St. Louis, Evansville and other points, who 
asked for two ratings with different minimums. This was 
established by giving alternative rates, one Class “A” with 
18,000 pounds minimum and third class with 12,000 pounds 
minimum. This change represented a reduction on car- 
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load earnings of from $135.80 as under Western Classifica- 
tion, to $133.20 on the 18,000 pounds minimum and $116.40 
on the Class “A” rate with 12,000 pounds minimum. The 
furniture manufacturers wanted to get a reduction on 
carloads when the cars were heavily loaded at this point. 
The chairman inquired if this included cars of any length, 
to which the witness replied in the affirmative. He said 
that the cars were generally 36 feet. After this the large 
furniture car entered into the problem. Development in 
this was shown bythe history of the Rock Island road, 
which at that time owned 400 37-foot cars and from 150 to 
200 40-foot. cars, or less than 600 all told. In 1911 the 
Rock Island had 4,145 furniture cars and is now receiving 
an additional 950, making a total of about 5,000. These 
are 40 feet, 44 feet and 50 feet. 

The next change in rates was March 21, 1898, and 
was the result of independent action by the Cotton Belt, 
making a minimum rate under Class “A” 16,000 instead 
of 18,000 pounds and third class 10,000 pounds minimum 
instead of 12,000. This was the beginning of a struggle 
between carriers owning furniture cars and those that had 
none. Until recently the Cotton Belt owned practically 
no furniture cars and was therefore at a disadvantage. 
It was claimed that the minimums previously established 
could not be loaded into other cars. This change brought 
carload earnings on a Class “A” basis to $118.40 and on 
the third class to $97. 

The next change was a similar one. This took place 
March 30,1900, and was the result of independent action 
by the Southern Pacific, which was in a similar situation 
to that of the Cotton Belt. They had a few or no fur- 
niture cars. This road reduced the carload minimum on 
third class to 8,000 and on Class “A” to 12,000. 

Similar action was also taken on vehicles. This 
brought down the earnings on Class “A” to $94.72 and on 
third class to $77.60. 


The next change was May 19, 1902, when an attempt 
was made to advance the minimum weights. The changed 
condition in the matter of furniture cars was being rec- 
ognized: The minimum for Class “A” was raised to 14,000 
and for third class to 10,000. This was the first recogni- 
tion of Western Classificaion Rule 6-B, providing for an 
increase in minimum for cars in excess of 36 feet in 


length on a percentage basis for each additional foot in 
length, 


A second innovation was the adoption of lower ratings 
on heavy furniture, such as bedsteads and iron beds, which 
established a class “C” rating with a minimum of 25,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 6-B. On this basis the earnings 
of a 36-foot car were $103.60 on the Class “A” rate and 
$97 on third class. At this point the chairman called 
attention to the fact that, of course, the larger cars would 
earn more. 

Another change was made on March 15, 1903, which 
preserved the same minimum, but brought up the earnings 
to $104 and $110 for the two classes. 

The next change was represented by an advance in 
class rates, with a general change in commodity rates, and 
took place Aug. 10, 1908. This made no change in the 
minimums, but changes on class rates brought the earn- 
ings up to $112 and $119 for the two classes. 

About this time took place an adoption of the so-called 
two-for-one rule, in which case the shipper was, as the 
witness said, “supposed to have ordered a larger car which 
the carrier was unable to furnish.” This was’ opera.ed 
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so as to bring about manipulation in the case of a shipper 
who had 20,000 pounds of light furniture that would load 
10,000 pounds in a 36-foot car. This load ought to Have 
taken third class rate, but it was arranged so that he 
would have two small cars in place of 50-foot cars. He 
would then spread his load in the two cars and get the 
benefit of the lower rate. Under the alternative rating 
he- should have paid third class rate. This trouble led 
to a very strong desire for abolishing the two-for-one rule. 
This, the ‘witness said, was before the Commission had 
made any expression of its view in regard to this rule. 

Lines that had no large cars said they could not get 
along without this rule. The increase provided in Rule 
6-B was a smaller increase than that of the eubic capacity 
of the car. Lines that did not own furniture cars ad- 
vanced the minimum on the larger cars. A new rule was 
passed, increasing the minimums in proportion to the in- 
crease in cubic capacity. At this point the chairman 
asked a very interesting question—why it was not desir- 
able to stencil its cubic capacity on every car, in view 
of the fact that 50-foot cars vary in cubic capicity. He 
said that he had previously advocated this in connection 
with furniture rates on transcontinental lines. The wit- 
ness thought this would be a very good idea. 


A change was made, intended to be put in effect May 
25, 1908, but was met by protest from the shippers of 
light and bulky articles. A new scheme of minimum 
weights had also been worked out with the vehicle people, 
who insisted that special consideration be given to them, 
because minimums were greater than they could load. Up 
to this time the rates were on the alternative basis. There 
was a proposal] to get away from the two-for-one rule, but 
not from the alternative basis. Numerous protests were 
received against the changes in minimums, which were 
called advances in’ rates. These protests led to a series 
of conferences between the carriers and furniture manu- 
facturers, at which minimums of all sizes of cars were 
discussed. : 


Mr. Johnson read a series of letters from the various 
furniture manufacturers, expressing complete satisfaction 
with the proceedings of the conference, which included 
the 85-cent rate. Minimums were fixed for 36-foot cars, 
12,000 pounds, 40-foot furniture cars, 16,500, 50-foot, 20,- 
000. As a matter of convenience, this 85-cent rate was called 
a class rate. It was accepted as a fair settlement of the 
matter. No protest was received from any of the parties 
to whom the letters were sent, which included all those 
that were present. This arrangement took effect Dec. 
12, 1908. It reduced a minimum on 36-foot cars from 14,- 
000 to 12,000 and alternative rate third class was canceled. 

Another change took place on May 15, 1911, on ac- 
count of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Texas case, which sustained an advance 
in commodity rates and condemned advances in class rates, 
as before stated. The 85-cent rate had been published as 
class rate merely for convenience and economy, and, there- 
fore, became involved in the class rate reduction. 


On May 7, 1912, the 85-cent rate was published as 
the commodity rate, as it had always been regarded, al- 
though published otherwise. This is the tariff which was 
suspended. 

On the morning of September 20 Mr. Johnson was 
recalled and added some further matter to the material 
which he had previously submitted as exhibits. 

The changes in minimums, etc., described in Mr. 
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Johnson’s testimony, are summarized in the accompany- 
ing table. The figures are based on a 36-foot car: 


Effective. Minimum. Low Minimum. High Minimum. 
Jan, Ress. 8s ee STE EY ge $135.80 
Jan. 29, 1895...... 12,000* $116.40 ao SS 

16,000* fas RE 133.20 
Mar: 21, 1898...... 10,000* 97.00 ere 
16,000* oarteoie 118.40 
June 30, 1900...... 8,000* 77.60 <Sedtiee 
12,800 ae ee 94.72 
May 19, 1902...... 10,000* 97.00 oideatere 
14,000* «sion 6% 103.60 
Mar. 15, 1903......10,000* eee SS. See 
14,000* cuban 110.60 
Sept. 10, 1908......10,000* 112.00 at aati 
14,000* Dy es 119.00 
Dec. 12, 1908...... 12,000 bakin ox 102.00 
May 165, 1911...... 12,000 MS 94.80 
May ig 5 AR gee en eo tw Ss aotel 102.00 
*Suspended., 


J. S. Linton secretary of the National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, was called to the stand on be- 
half of complainant and began to detail some of the 
procedings with reference to the conference which had 
been described by Mr. Johnson. The chairman shut off 
this line of inquiry, stating that the only thing in question 
at the present time is as to the rate. The chairman also 
stated that apparently if there had been no reduction of 
the rate to 79 cents there would have never been a ques- 
tion in regard to the payment of the 85-cent rate. The 
witness said that minimums were satisfactory. Neither 
party desired to argue the matter orally, and the defend- 
ant was given 30 days to present a brief and the com- 
plainant 15 days additional. 


Michigan Lumber Rates 


A hearing was held by Chairman Prouty at Chicago 
on September 19 on the complaint of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association against the Transcon- 
tinental Freight Bureau and others for reparation on ac- 
count of Countiss tariffs, which established a rate of 
80 cents on lumber for the northern part of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, and 75 cents for the southern part. 
The claim was for reparation on a total of over 600 cars, 
and the amount involved was set at about $15,000. 
Walter E. McCornack appeared for complainant and 
J. L. Coleman and J, G. Wilson for the defendant car- 
riers. 





Chairman Prouty at the outset confessed to a mis- 
understanding on the part of the Commission in thinking 
that the term “lower Michigan” referred to the southern 
part of the lower peninsula, instead of to the whole of 
it, when the matter had been under consideration pre- 
viously. 

Complainant contends that almost all of the stand- 
ing timber in Michigan is north of the line which is 
taken as the dividing line between the two rates. J. G. 
Wilson said the position of this dividing line was fixed 
by an order of the Commission in another case and for 
other reasons not touching the reasonableness of the 
rate. The chairman expressed the view that all the lower 
peninsula should be embraced under one rate. 

The remainder of the time devoted to this case was 
consumed in a consideration of data offered in evidence 
by John C. Knox, secretary of complainant association, 
showing details of shipments on which reparation is 
claimed, and as to the probable time at which repara- 
tion would take effect, provided the claim is allowed. 
The case was then put over for further hearing on the 
third Monday in January, 1913. 












Tap Line Situation Relieved 


In a financial sense, reports indicate, the letter from 
Assistant Secretary McGinty, with regard to tap-line al- 
lowances and settlements, has been considerable relief 
to the situation. The reports indicate that some of the 
trunk lines are settling accounts for divisions that ac- 
crued prior to May 1. Those settlements are on the divi- 
sions that existed prior to the pronouncement of the Com- 
mission, that, in its opinion, the divisions were excessive 
in some instances and wholly unwarranted in others. 
Settlements, it is understood, are also to be made with 
regard to other traffic, just as if there had been no an- 
nouncement with regard to the character of divisions on 
proprietary lumber. 

The independent mills on tap lines, by reason of the 
expression of belief that the junction point rates shouid 
apply from the tap line points, are likely to get what they 
believe to be reasonable rates and, of course, the tap 
lines will get divisions on the basis existing at the time 
the opinions with regard to proprietary lumber were made 
public and will continue to get such divisions until the 
Commission rules otherwise. 

As to the law or supposed law question involved, the 
letter gives no relief. The tap lines that believe they 
have been deprived of income without due process of law 
will have to continue looking to Congress for relief by 
means of the proposed extension of jurisdiction, as pro- 
posed in the Broussard, Saunders and Borland bills. 





Suspends Print Paper Rates 





By order entered Sept. 12, 1912, Investigation & Sus- 
pension Docket No. 160, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from Sept. 14, 1912, until Jan. 11, 
1913, supplement No. 1 to Canadian Pacific Railway Tariff 
I. C. C. No, E-871 and Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway Tariff I. C. C. No. 2436. 

The supplement and tariff above mentioned cancel 
existing joint rates on news print paper from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., to a number of points in the United States, 
leaving higher combination rates to apply. For example, 
the present rate from Sault Ste. Marie to St. Louis, Mo., 
is 20.75 cents per 100 pounds, the proposed rate 23.5 cents 
per 100 pounds, the advance 2.75 cents per 100 pounds; 
the present rate ‘to Des Moines, Ia., is 18.75 cents per 
100 pounds, the proposed rate 23 cents per 100 pounds, 
the advance 4.25 cents per 100 pounds. 


Suspends Furniture Rates 





By order entered September 10, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 154-A, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended from Sept. 16 until Dec. 31, 
1912, Countiss’ Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 956. On Aug. 26, 1912, the Commission sus- 
pended Countiss’ Transcontinental Freight Bureau tariffs 
952 to 953, which named advanced commodity rates from 
central, western and eastern territory to —-Pacific coast 
terminals. 

I. C. C. No. 956, which has been suspended by the order 
above mentioned, contains similar advances in commodity 
rates from southeastern territory to Pacific coast ter- 
minals. The principal advance against which protest has 
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been filed is that on furniture. On this commodity the 
advances range from 30 cents to $1.05° per 100 pounds 
upon the different kinds of furniture. 





Iowa Commission Hearing 





Notice is received of a public hearing of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, to be held at Des 
Moines on October 3, for the purpose of making such 
changes in its schedules of rates and classification of 
freights as may appear proper. The docket covers over 
50 items on which changes have been asked for, by 
petition or otherwise. Among these are the establish- 
ment of a rate on mixed carloads, as now provided in 
Official Rule 10 and Illinois Rule 11; a rule requiring 
shipments to be made by the cheapest route; a low rat- 
ing for buttermilk in tank cars; permission to mix hogs 
and calves in carloads; free carriage of dunnage up to 
500 pounds; cancelation of note which permits mixing 
of scales with agricultural implements; amendment of 
Rule 6-B, Iowa Classification, and Rule 5 of Joint Rate 
Order in the matter of minimum charges; permission to 
mix cream separators with agricultural implements at 
rate and minimum of latter; a new rule with reference 
to grain and seeds, in mixed carloads, to be taken at 
carload rate on each, subject to a minimum of 30,000 
pounds; +live stock classification to be made to conform 
to Western Classification No. 50; cancelation of reduced 
rates on agricultural implements and vehicles returned 
for repairs; and various other items of minor impor- 
tance. 


Kansas City Feels Shortage 





The following circular has been issued by the Kansas 
City Transportation Bureau of the Commercial Club to 
members of the Board of Trade: 


Do You Want a Grain Embargo at Kansas City? 


Grain receipts at this market are very heavy. Car 
supply for loading is less than the demand. Delay wm 
releasing equipment is serious. One unnecessary day in 
ordering disposition of a car means someone must wait 
one day more for a car to load. Unless everyone does 
his part our yards will be blockaded, and we cannot pre- 
vent an embargo. 

There are four causes for shippers’ detention in re- 
leasing equipment received under grain loading: 

I. Delay in sending disposition orders to the rail- 
road through the secretary’s office after grain arrives and 
is sold. YOU CAN HELP, if you will instruct your assist- 
ants to send disposition orders to the secretary’s office 
as rapidly as they come from the floor salesman. 

II. Floor salesmen’s failure to send orders from the 
floor to the grain office immediately sale is made, so that 
disposition orders can be sent through secretary's office 
earlier. You can help, if you will instruct your floor 
salesman to send his sales to your office immediately 
sale is made. 

Ill. Holding grain for a probable better market. 
You can help, if you will induce your country shipper to 
trust your judgment and get the best price you can :n 
the day’s market displayed. ° 

IV. Delay in securing country bills of lading from 
bank, thus delaying prompt releasing cars requiring sur- 
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render of ladings. You can help by taking up country 
jadings earlier in the day. 

Arrangements will be made for prompt and more fre- 
quent distribution of disposition orders from secretary’s 
office to railroads, while present conditions exist. This 
committee expects, and is requiring, the railroads to do 
their part, but every grain merchant must likewise do his 
part. Will you help? If you will, the principal of each 
grain firm will specifically instruct his assistants a>- 
cordingly. 

Transportation Committee of the Board of Trade, 

C. W. Lonsdale, Chairman, 
H. G. Wilson. 


Louisiana Coonmeiestans Will Meet 





Notices have been received of various matters to be 
taken up by the Louisiana Railroad Commission at its 
meeting to be held at Baton Rouge on September 24. 
Some of the points on which petitions have been received 
are: Maximum rates on cottonseed, on the petition of 
Terminal Oil Co.; the petition of the Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. Railroads west of the Mississippi 
River, in the matter of rates on mixed stock food; the 
application of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. 
Co., New Iberia & Northern R. R. Co., Louisiana South- 
ern Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. Co., Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., Arkansas, 
Louisiana & Gulf Ry. Co., Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co., Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
Co., Louisiana Western Railroad Co., New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad Co., Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific Ry. Co., Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co., 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co., Louisiana & Northwest 
R. R. Co. and Opelousas, Gulf & Northeastern Railway 
Co. for a readjustment of rates on sand and gravel, car- 
loads,’ between points in the state of Louisiana, the 
roads having proposed various series of rates on a 
mileage basis; the petition of the Shreveport Chamber 
of Commerce, in the matter of rates on commercial 
fertilizers, in which complainant avers that as a whole 
the existing rates are exorbitant, unreasonable and in 
many cases unduly discriminatory, and that a reasonable 
rate for future shipments over the rails of the defend- 
ants would be, on manufactured fertilizer, acid phos- 
phats, in sacks, kainit, muriate of potash, nitrate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, car- 
loads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds per car, for single 
or joint line hauls, a rate of one cent per ton per mile, 
with a minimum rate of 75 cents per ton for single line 
hauls and a minimum rate of 60 cents per ton for each 
line on joint line hauls, and for less than carload ship- 
ments a rate‘of 100 per cent higher than on carload 
shipments. It is stated that the adoption of this basis 
would result in some advances in the existing rates, but 
would result in a greatly increased movement of com- 
mercial fertilizer, and, on account of the increased move- 
ment and consequent use of this fertilizer, the state, as 
a whole, would be greatly benefited, and on account of 
the increased production of fertilized land under culti- 
vation the defendants would secure an increased ton- 
nage in agricultural products to be transported at rates 
much in excess of those asked for to be applied on com- 
mercial fertilizer, in carloads and less carloads, and the 
defendants, would, as a result, secure much greater 
revenue, on the whole, than they do under the present 
rates. 
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In all cases interested pafties are requested to be 
present on the date set or to present their views in 
writing on or before the date. 


Complains of News Service 


Alfred C. Sheeler of Lambertville, N. J., on September 
19 filed complaint against what looks like the greatest 
increase in a rate that has ever been brought to the at- 
tention of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He is a 
news agent and the New Jersey & Pennsylvania Traction 
Co., a trolley corporation, is the object of his attack. 

The complainant alleges that the traction company 
has increased the charge on the transportation of daily 
newspapers between Trenton and Lambertville from $10 
a month on about 2,000 pounds to $180, which he asserts 
he .deems exorbitant. 

He asserts that the defendant. company is engaged in 
the transportation of passengers and freight in the states 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and as such is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission. Notwithstanding 
that fact, it has never filed its tariffs nor in any way 
published its charges for such service as it has been 
rendering. 

Sheeler asks that the Commission either prescribe 
the $10 a month that has been imposed for a number of 
years, or some other rate it deems just and reasonable 
instead of the $180 per month the company is now im- 
posing. 

This is one of the first complaints that has been filed 
against freight, baggage or express rates imposed by a 
trolley company. The inference is that the newspapers 
to which the complainant refers are those which the 
traction company receives from other carriers that may 
have transported them from New York and Philadelphia 
and that when the facts are all brought out it will be 
necessary to make other carriers defendants or show 
some other fact indicating that the transportation is part 
of an interstate movement that would bring the subject 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission, as a purely 
intrastate movement in New Jersey would not be. 

Nearly all the trolley companies operating in and 
around the large cities of the East have been at pains 
to so conduct their business as to avoid coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. The same is true 
with regard to several cities in the West, the Omaha and 
Council Bluffs trolley corporations being among the few 
that have either not tried or have failed to keep them- 
selves outside the scope of the federal regulating body. 

In and around Washington the companies, in one 
case at least, have put up fictitious claims to being be- 
yond the control of the Commission. In that one case the 
through cars from the District of Columbia to Maryland, 
in the theory of the lawyers who defended the companies 
involved, changed ownership the moment they passed an 
unmarked point where the continuous rails passed a¢ross 
the boundary line. The Commission made short work 
of that theory, suggesting that if such an arrangement 
were permitted between a parent company and its sub- 
sidiary, every railroad in the United States could divest 
itself of the control given over carriers moving business 
interstate by the Act to regulate commerce. 

The Commission has received informal complaints 
against a good many of the trolley companies. If it were 
looking for matters to engross its attention, it could take 
up complaints that are comparatively trivial and prob- 
ably require the companies to change their ways. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this aepartment we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Offsetting Claims Against Overcharges. 


Louisiana.—“Referring to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Rule No. 133, as set forth on page 59 of S. W. 
Lines’ Special Circular No. 2-D, we have a case where a 
certain concern has several overcharge claims filed against 
this company. One of the subsidiary companies of the 
claimants owes this line quite a large sum for services 
performed which they have failed to pay. We have issued 
vouchers in favor of the parent company for the over- 
charge claims, giving that company proper credit, but 
are holding the vouchers as against our claims against 
the subsidiary company. Under the law and rulings of 
the Commission can we do this legally, and is the Com- 
mission without jurisdiction as set forth in Rule No. 133, 
above referred to?” 

Some confusion having resulted from the Commission’s 
ruling No. 133, the following Rule 323 has been issued in 
lieu thereof: 

“The Commission has no authority to control the dis- 
position of an overcharge. The carrier must charge no 
other than its lawful rate, and the failure to collect the 
full rate as to any shipment is a violation of the law, as 
is the collection of more than the full rate. The Com- 
mission declines to declare that an overcharge may be 
offset as against an uncollected undercharge; such offset 
is not within the power of the Commission to authorize or 
condemn.” 

In other words, it is the carrier’s duty to exhaust its 
legal remedies in order to collect its claims against the 
party legally responsible therefor, and leave it to the dis- 
eretion of said party to make such counterclaim as he 
sees fit. Assuming that the parent company in question 
is a corporation organized separately and independently 
of its subsidiary companies, you would have no legal right 
to refuse to pay a just debt due to the former on the 
ground that you have a just claim against the latter, and 
this is true, even though Rule 323, above cited, or the 
courts, allow one claim to be offset against another claim. 

* * a 
Carrier Liable Notwithstanding Limitation in Contract, if 
Goods Are Converted. 

Tennessee.—‘“Last winter we purchased some coal 
from an operating company, which we instructed them to 
ship to ourselves at Macon, Ga. Through an error of the 
railroad company tuis coal was improperly delivered. The 
concern to whom the coal was delivered refused to pay 
us the price for which we had the coal sold. We ac- 
cordingly filed claim with the Central of Georgia Railroad 
for the price at which we had the coal sold at destination. 
The railroad company has refused to pay our claim unless 
we will amend same to the basis of what the coal cost 
us at point of origin, and insists that under their terms 
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of contract they cannot pay the claim except on basis 
of invoice value at the time and place of shipment. Will 
you kindly advise whether or not we are entitled to re- 
cover the price at which we had the coal sold?” 

A wrong delivery being equivalent to a conversion 
of the property, the carrier cannot avail itself of the lim- 
ited liability provided for in section 3 of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading, and its measure of damages is the market value 
of the property at the place to which it was carried and 
delivered, less the cost of transportation. See answer to 
“Ohio,” entitled “Measure of Damages for Conversion of 
Goods,” appearing on page 350 of the Aug. 31, 1912, issue 
of this paper. 

* * * 
Remote Damages Not Recoverable in Lost Shipment. 


Minnesota.—“Shipper is a dealer in hides, tallow, etc., 
and buys these commodities for shipment to his concen- 
tration plant in the following manner: His traveling rep- 
resentative goes from town to town purchasing hides, etc., 
and of course the freight charges are paid by the dealer 
on arrival of shipment at destination. When such ship- 
ments are lost in transit, the dealer is out, not only the 
purchase price, but in addition the expense incurred by 
his traveling representative in making the purchase. The 
cost of the shipments, therefore, includes this traveling 
expense, etc., but it is held by the carriers that they can- 
not reimburse the dealer in excess of the actual invoice 
price paid shipper. Please advise if claims including the 
expenses as above can legally be enforced.” 

If the shipments move under the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, by.section 3 thereof, the amount of loss for which 
the carrier is liable is, by express contract, computed on 
the basis of the value of the property (being invoice price) 
at the place and time of shipment, and this limitation 
necessarily excludes any other value, or cost to shipper. 

If, however, the shipment did not move under the 
Uniform Bill of Lading, and there is no express contract 
made to the contrary, the measure of damages is gen- 
erally the value of the goods at the destination to which 
the carrier undertook to carry them, with such incidental 
damages added as naturally and proximately flow from 
the loss. The courts, however, would not be inclined to 
consider the expense of a traveling representative in mak- 
ing the purchases, as such “incidental damages as nat- 
urally and proximately flow from the loss,’ and we are 
of the opinion that such are too remote to be recovered. 

* * * 


Passes Prohibited by Employes of Tap Lines Not Common 
Carriers. 


Arkansas.—‘“Referring to Opinion No. 1853, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the so-called “Tap Line 
Case”: You will note what Chairman Prouty has to say 
with. reference to the issuance of passes to officers and 
officials of the common carrier short lines, such as ours. 
Some trunk lines have recalled annual passes issued to 
the undersigned for the reason of this opinion. I am not 
an owner or Officer of the proprietary company, but am 
strictly in the employ of the railroad, therefore, do not 
believe there would be any violation or discrimination in 
the issuance of passes to the undersigned.” 

The Act to regulate commerce provides that “no com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, 
after Jan. 1, 1907, directly or indirectly, issue or give any 
interstate free ticket, free pass, or free transportation for 
passengers, except to its employes and their families,” etc. 
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Furth “that this provision shall not be construed to 
prohibw the interchange of passes for the officers, agents 
and employes of common carriers and their families.” 

In Supplementary Report No. 1898 of the Commission 
your road came within the designation and limitation of 
a purely tap line, and was not a service of transportation 
by a common carrier. In Opinion 1853, Commissioner 
Prouty held that it was illegal to issue passes to officers 
of the tap lines who are owners and officers of the in- 
dustries. 

As your company is not a “common carrier,” according 
to the Commission, you are not an “officer, agent or 
employe of a common carrier” in the meaning of the act, 
and the trunk lines would have no right to interchange 
passes with you. In addition, you know that the act 
simply prohibits the issuing of passes, except to certain 
persons, but does not compel any opposing carrier to issue 
the same. Thus, the trunk lines may voluntarily decline 
to issue passes to officers and officials of other common 
earriers, even though accepted as such by the Commis- 
sion, and yet not violate the act. 

os * 
Risk for Safe Transportation Not Upon Consignor in 
Straight Consignments, 


Washington.—“We have learned from replies to other 
inquirers, as published in Tue TrArric WorRLD, that freight 
shipped becomes. the property of the consignee as soon 
as the shipment is accepted by the transportation com- 
pany, unless there is an agreement to the contrary. Does 
this presumption hold in case the sale was made f. o. b. 
destination, the same as if f. o. b. point of shipment? In 
case of loss in transit, such as the destruction by wréc> 
and fire of a car of lumber sold f. o. b. destination, but 
consigned to the purchaser, should the shipper look to the 
purchaser or to the transportation company for payment, 
and is the shipper obliged to duplicate the shipment at 
the original price in case of an advance in the market in 
the meantime?” 

In all “straight consignments,” that is, by bill of lad- 
ing showing unconditional consignment of property from 
one party, as consignor, to another party, as-.consignee, 
the title to the property vests in the consignee immediately 
upon its acceptance by initial carrier for transportation, 
and no contract between consignee and consignor in rela- 
tion to the time or manner of paying freight will change 
the status of the parties. Inasmuch as the consignor 
has completely complied with his contract with the pur- 
chaser by a delivery of the goods to the initial carrier 
for transportation he is entitled to the payment of pur- 
chase price by the consignee, in accordance with the con- 
tract, whether the goods did or did not reach destination. 
In such instances, the consignee should sue the carrier 
for any loss.” If the contract of sale between consignor 
and consignee did not provide for the safe delivery of the 
shipment at destination point, the consignor is under no 
obligation to the consignee to duplicate any shipments lost 
or damaged in transit. 


Texas Cattle Rates 


The long-standing claim of the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 
Association against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
others, involving reparation on all shipments of live 
stock for several years, was taken up by Chairman 
Prouty at Chicago on September 19. The chairman was 
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evidently endeavoring to determine the character and 
location of evidence to be offered for the purpose of 
instructing the examiner by whom it will be heard. A 
long discussion was had as to whether complainant or 
defendant is in the better position to furnish certain 
information necessary to determine the claims for repa- 
ration and fix the responsibility and amount if allowed. 


A. C. Williams, secretary of the complainant asso- 
ciation, was put on the stand to describe certain in- 
formation in his possession. S. K. Cowan appeared for 
complainant and T. J. Norton took the lead for defend- 
ant carriers. 


After a visit to the stockyards, to examine certain 
books kept by commission merchants, and a wordy wrangle 
between Mr. Cowan, on the one side, and the attorneys 
for the carriers, on the other, the latter protesting that 
Mr. Cowan was requiring them to prove the case against 
themselves from their own books and appearing to think 
the chairman was upholding him, the case was finally 
put over until the third Monday in January. At that time 
Chairman Prouty will examine the books of one commis- 
sion house to see what they disclose, make such order 
as May appear necessary and put the case in the hands 


of an examiner. The hearing closed at 3 p. m. on Sep- 
tember 20. 


Newark Club Resolves 


The following resolutions, passed by the Traffic Club 
of Newark, N. J., seem to be adapted to help hurry things 
along: 





“WHEREAS, It is the prevailing opinion among traf- 
fic officials, who are in touch with conditions on their 
respective lines, and confirmed by merchants, manufac- 
turers and farmers of this country, that the volume of 
traffic which will be offered the carriers, for transporta- 
tion, during the coming fall and winter, will surpass all 
previous records, and will tax their transportation facili- 
ties to their fullest extent; and 

“WHEREAS, All shippers and receivers in this city 
and vicinity, especially consumers, are vitally interested 
in the efficiency of the service rendered by the carriers 
in general; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That all of the members of the Traffic 
Club of Newark, N. J., likewise the shippers and re- 
ceivers generally, be urged to make every possible effort 
to release with dispatch all cars of the carriers; and be 
it further 

“RESOLVED, That all shippers load cars to their 
marked capacity, consistent with their respective com- 
modity, and thereby stimulate the conditions to the extent 
of furthering the interest of the carrier and consumers, 
and that the secretary be instructed to mail a copy of 
this resolution to the local press and traffic papers and, 
therefore, give this important subject as much publicity 
as is possible. 

“Traffic Club of Newark. 

“Alexander Archibald, president, -Archibald-Klement 


“A Preston Jump, Freight Agent, Carnegie Steel Co., 
“John T. Rogers, Traffic Manager, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., and Allied Companies. 
“Committee on Resolutions.” 
“Newark, N. J., Sept. 11, 1912.” 
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Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


No. 5151. Aetna (Ind.) Powder Co. 


vs. Wabash et al. 

Alleges imposition of unreason- 
able rates on high explosives from 
Aetna, Ind., to Concord Junction, 
Mass. Demands reparation down 
to a rate of 82 cents, amounting to 
$2,646, and establishment of rea- 
sonable rate. 


No. 5158. Curry & Whyte Co., Duluth, 


Minn., vs. Great Northern: 

Alleges that a log rate of 4% 
cents from Mirbat, Minn., to Duluth 
is unjust and unreasonable in that 
defendant makes a two-cent rate for 
a 64-mile haul, while the 4%-cent 
rate applies on a 70-mile haul, De- 
mands reasonable rate, and rep- 
aration. 

Dubuque (la.) Shippers’ 
Association vs. Chicago & North- 
western and Illinois Central. 

Alleges the Chicago & North- 
western refuses to handle car con- 
taining L. C. L. fast freight con- 
signed to Madison and Woodman, 
Wis., without transfer at Galena, 
Ill., as formerly, complainants al- 
leging as the real reason a desire 
on the part of the C. & N. W. to 
shut Dubuque shippers out of the 
markets in which they have here- 
tofore done business. Demand that 
Commission forbid such unreason- 
able practice and require that car 
be forwarded, without transfer, on 
arrival at junction. 

No. 5150. Goldfield (Nev.) Consoli- 
dated Milling & Transportation Co. 


and are unjust and unreasonable, 


in that they exceed 80 cents. De- 
mand 80-cent rate and reparation. 


No. 5159. R. B. Homer Lumber Co., 


Baltimore, vs. Southern et al, 

Alleges unreasonable rate on lum- 
ber from Amelia, Va., to Millington, 
Md. Demands reasonable rate, and 
reparation. 


No. 5153. Frank Ingram, Roberts- 


ville, Mo., vs. Pierre, Rapid City 
& Northwestern, 

Demands reparation on shipment 
of immigrant movables from Philip, 
S. D., to Robertsville on account of 
misrouting. 


No, 5152. Iola (Kan.) Portland Ce- 


ment Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
Alleges imposition of an illegal 
rate on cement in sacks from Iola 
to Jennings, La., via New Orleans; 
complainant contends that the rate 
to New Orleans should have been 
16 cents and from New Orleans to 
Jennings 18 cents. Demand cease 
and desist order and reparation. 


No. 5155. Laclede-Christy, St. Louis, 


vs. St. Louis & San Francisco. 

Alleges unreasonable rate on 
bauxite ore from Berger Spur, Ark., 
to St. Louis in that the defendant 
imposed a switching charge of one 
cent per 100 Ibs. for delivery to fac- 
tory of complainant, and then, while 
its informal complaint was pending, 
publishing a tariff providing for ab- 
sorption of such charges. Demands 
cease and desist order and rep- 
aration. 


N, C., of 27 and 34 cents. Demand 
rates of 15 and 17 cents, and rep- 
aration. 


No. 5154. Morton Salt Co. et al. vs. 


Morgan’s Louisiana Railroad and 
Steamship Co. et al. 

Alleges overcharge on salt from 
Salt Mines, La., to Cape “irardeau, 
Mo., and Sulligent, Ala., on account 
of failure to observe the publi hed 
joint tariff, which carriers claim 
was defective in that one of the 
carriers named had not concurred. 
Demands cease and desist order and 
reparation. 


No. 5148. Silver Springs (Md.) Citi- 


zens vs. Washington Ry. & Elec- 
tric Co. 

Allege that imposition of pas- 
senger fares on persons traveling 
to Silver Springs, Md., 1,600 feet 
from the Maryland-District of Co- 
lumbia boundary line, equal to 
those charged persons traveling ito 
Forest Glen, Md., four miles from 
that line, constitutes an undue dis- 
crimination against Silver Springs. 
Demand that the fare to Silver 
Springs be reduced to 5 cents or 
some other sum deemed reasonable 
by the Commission. 


No. 5157. Sweeney, Lynes & Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass., vs. Boston & Maine. 
Alleges undue discrimination in 
the use of the fruit auction room at 
defendant’s Warren Bridge station 
in that the railroad company never 
allows complainant to sell fruit at 








vs. Southern Pacific and Tonopah, No. 5156. Laurel River Logging Co., 
Stackhouse, N. C., vs. Southern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable 
rates On oats from New Albany, 
Ind., and East St. Louis to Runion, 


Goldfield R. R. Co. 

Alleges that rates of $1.83 and 
$1.54 per 100 on borax, C. L., from 
Alameda, Cal., to Goldfield were 


auction until after a firm preferred 
by the railroad has sold all the fruit 
held by it. Demands the right to 
first sale on alternate days, so that 
the distribution of the privilege will 
be equal. 








Will Hear 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Judge Hunt of the Commerce Court, on September 

24, will hear the application of the Southern and others 
for a temporary injunction to suspend the Commission’s 
order, No. 1854, issued in the complaint of the Newport 
News (Va.) Chamber of Commerce against the Southern 
et al., which, if not set aside, will become effective on 


October 1. The syllabus of the Commission’s opinion in 
the complaint is as follows: 


Newport News Case 


Under an arrangement between defendants in force for 
a number of years prior to July 31, 1899, Newport News 
and Norfolk, Va., took equal freight rates to and from 
common points in associated railways territory and in 
Southeastern Freight Association territory. Because of 
a disagreement as to divisions of the joint rates, the 
southern lines withdrew from the arrangement, and since 
that time Newport News rates to and from such common 
points have been on a higher basis than Norfolk rates 
to and from the same points. Complainant alleges that 
the increased rates are unjustly discriminatory and result 





in undue prejudice and disadvantage to Newport News. 
The southern lines do not extend to Newport News; but, 
by means of their connections with other defendant lines, 
they participate in Newport News traffic to and from 
the South, maintain through routes for the movement of 
such traffic, and in effect control the rates applicable 
thereto. Upon consideration of all the facts and circum- 
stances of the case, Held: 

That the present rate situation is unjustly discrimi- 
natory against and unduly prejudicial to Newport News. 

That the southern carriers cannot escape resposibility 
for such discrimination merely because their rails do not 
extend to Newport News. 

That Newport News is entitled to the same rates as 
Norfolk to and from common points on defendants’ lines 
in the territories referred te, not within 150 miles of 
Norfolk. 


GARRETT GOES TO GREAT WESTERN. 
W. A. Garrett,. chairman of the General Managers’ 
Association of Chicago, has been appointed vice-president 
of the Chicago Great Western, in charge of operation. 


Hiram J. Slifer, formerly general manager, has resigned, 


and it is understood that no successor will be appointed. 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


it is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 
house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whethee of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official hassdemonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 


New Design of Track Scale nance of way departments. It is claimed to have many 


points of merit not to be found in any other design, 





in- 


To meet the demand of railroad companies and large suring the maximum of durability and accuracy. The 


manufacturing firms for railroad track scales of greater accompanying engraving shows a cross section plan 


for 


capacity, durability and accuracy than have in the past a railroad scale of this design, having a 50-foot platform, 


generally been required or manufactured, there has been with 4-foot bridge ends; capacity 150 tons. 
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Cross Section of 150 Thu Scale 


New Form of Track Scale. 


61g- 


requirements of engineering, construction and mainte- The foundation is 58 feet long inside, and the weigh- 
signed and offered to the trade a new type of scale and ing platform is 50 feet long, with a 4-foot bridge at each 
construction, which is expected to meet the most rigid end. Should the length of,cars in future necessitate an 
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increase of length of the weighing platform, the bridge 
at each end could be reduced to 2 feet, and the length 
of the weighing platform increased to 54 feet, without 
changing the scale. The old method of erection without 
bridge ends would give this scale a platform 58 feet 
long. The system of levers conforms to modern prac- 
tice, in that all cast-iron levers are proportioned to fiber 
stresses of 1,500 pounds per square inch; steel pivots to 
3,700 pounds per lineal inch; structural material to 8,000 
pounds per square inch. These data have been adopted 
by the leading roads of the country, and so far have 
proved satisfactory, 

The foundation is reinforced by 6-inch beams 62 
feet long, running the full length of the foundation, in- 
suring long life. The anchorage in the center of the 
scale for the fifth lever is made more substantial by 
the use of two 15-inch I-beams, 42 pounds per foot, and 
concrete is not depended on to take up the tremendous 
power concentrated here. 

In this design cast-iron levers suitable for 200 tons 
capacity, in which the fiber stresses are 1,500 pounds 
per square inch, are furnished. These levers are made 
under the direct control of the manufacturer. However, 
the manufacturer is in position to furnish either cast- 
iron or steel main levers, as selected by the purchaser, 
to fiber stresses and bearing values submitted. 


The total shipping weight of this scale, with cast- 
iron main levers, will approximate 26,000 pounds; with 
cast-steel main levers, 22,300 pounds. Cast-iron main 
levers weight 670 pounds each, cast-steel main levers 200 
pounds each; middle extension lever 1,340 pounds, and 
end extension lever 860 pounds. The fulcrum pivot in 
the main lever is 11% inches long. Including dead 
weight of platform, the total load bearing on each ful- 
crum pivot of the main lever will be about 42,500 pounds. 
The greatest depth of main lever casting is 21 inches in 
cast-iron and 13% inches in steel; greatest depth of mid- 
dle extension levers 22% inches, and end extension lever 
18 inches, main lever 35% inches long, 8%-inch fulcrum; 
end extension lever 11 feet 5% inches long, middle ex- 
tension lever 16 feet long. The main levers multiply 4, 
extension 12%, fifth lever 6 2-3, shelf lever 2 2-5, beam 


13%, total 10,800. The “U” bolts are made of 15-inch 
material. 


The means for suspeading the platform and adjust- 
ing it to minute variations in construction is acquired by 
vertical “U” bolts and nuts. The construction eliminates 
timber ties and cast-iron pedestals, upon which the live 
rails are fastened by the substitution of steel beams, 
which never break, twist or rot, and retain the rails 
always at the same levels at the ends of the scale. The 
manufacturer claims that this is an important feature 
which has never been attained with interposed wooden 
ties, because of the fact that timber in wet seasons ex- 
pands, in dry season contracts, and by age crushes. The 
whole arrangement constitutes a closed parallelogram, in 
which the vertical sides absorb the weight and impact, 
and the 12-inch beam ties under the weight rail form 
the third closing side. The 6-inch beam ties near the 
bottom of pit complete the parallelogram and seal the 
whole construction in a unit manner. 

Cast-iron blocks are interposed between the 24-inch 
and 12-inch I-beams and between the 12-inch I-beams and 
weight rail, which give a clearance between the live and 
dead parts of the scale and construction. If a grade is 
required for the platform, these blocks are furnished to 
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suit the grade. 
lateral ties to the compression flanges of the 24-inch 
beams at the extreme fibers of beams, superseding the 
old method of partial diaphragm between the webs in a 


These blocks at the same time act as 


few isolated places. There are also lateral ties for ten- 
sion flanges of these beams, which are omitted by other 
designs. 

Instead of the box girders extending crosswise of the 
pit, for supporting the dead rails, there are substituted 
beams of equal weight, which are accessible to painting 
of both sides. 

This type of railroad scale, 50-foot platform, rigid 
deck, 150 tons, with 4-foot bridge ends, calls for 
structural material totaling 64,121 pounds; and lumber, 
including beam box, 2,490 feet. If, however, it is the 
judgment- of the customer’s engineers that a lighter con- 
struction will be sufficiently heavy for the requirements, 
some deductions may be made, as this design makes 
liberal provision for efficiency and durability. The first 
and most likely deduction to make is to reduce the capac- 
ity to 100 tons and increase the fiber stresses and bear- 
ing values given in specifications to meet at least the 
building laws of Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 


Car Surplus and Shortage 





Statistical Bulletin No. 127 of the American Railway 
Association gives a summary of car surpluses and short- 
ages by groups from May 24, 1911, to Sept. 12, 1912. 

Total surplus, Sept. 12, 1912, 27,380 cars; Aug. 29, 
1912, 36,047 cars; Sept. 13, 1911, 70,722 cars. 


Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 8,667 cars, of which 6,274 
is in box, 568 in flat, 1,842 in miscellaneous and an in- 
crease of 17 in coal car surplus. The decrease in box 
car surplus is general throughout the country excepting 
in Groups 7 (Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska) and il 
(Canadian Lines). The decrease in flat car surplus is 
chiefly in Groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 3 (Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 6 (Iowa, L[linois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colo- 
roda, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma) and 10 (Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona). An in- 
crease in coal car surplus is in Groups 1 (New England 
Lines), 4 (the Virginias and the Carolinas), 6 and 8 
(as above); while Groups 2 and 3 (as above), 5 (Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi), 9 
(Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico) and 10 (as above) 
show a decrease in coal car surplus. The decrease in 
miscellaneous car surplus is general, excepting in Groups 
2, 7, 9 and 10 (as above). 

Total shortage, Sept. 12, 1912, 36,000 cars; Aug. 29, 
1912, 26,297 cars; Sept. 13, 1911, 6,439 cars. 


Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- | 
crease in the total shortage of 9,703 cars, of which 7,930 
is in box, 3 in flat, 1,323 in coal and 447 in miscel- 
laneous. The increase in box car shortage is general 
throughout the country excepting in Groups 7 and 11 
(as above). The increase in coal car shortage is chiefly 
in Groups 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8 (as above). An increase in 


flat car shortage is shown in Groups 2, 3, 5, 6 and 9 (as 
above), while Groups 1, 4, 8, 10 and 11 (as above) show 
a decrease in flat car shortage. 


The increase in mis- 
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NEW JOBS 





TRAFFIC MEN > 
Command Large Salaries 


Business firms everywhere now must have men who 
are more than mere shipping clerks—men who under- 
stand freight rates and Interstate Commerce—who can 
take charge of newly-created traffic departments. 


The cost of transportation is the greatest problem 
of the age. Proprietors, Sales Managers and others 
have been grappling with this new Traffic situation, 
which demands another kind of talent—men who know 
Interstate Commerce—and they can pretty nearly 
name their own price. 


Mr. Blunder, the other day, wrote “SLOT MA- 
CHINE” on his shipping ticket. As a result of this 
error of classification his company was overcharged 
$2,030.41. 


The lowest legal classification under the New Gov- 
ernment Freight Rate Systems was “Automatic 
Chance Machines.” A Traffic expert found the error. 
The Traffic man makes $10,000 per year, because he 
earns it. The shipping clerk wasted two years’ salary 
in 10 minutes, because he did not know any better. 


Only trained men can always be depended upon for 
lowest freight charges which affect the Profits and 
the Selling Price of goods. 


Without leaving your present posi- 
Learn at Home tion, just during your spare time 


at home, a few hours a week, under the direction of 
practical traffic men who are right in the business, 
you can quickly and easily master this new work. 
We train you to handle the daily questions and prob- 
lems you would meet in a Traffic Office. We give you 
the fundamental principles and post you on how to 
file claims, check freight rates, read tariffs and assist 
the heads of the business in competitive territory. 


Send for Free Book 9°, 7°°4",fo" the new pro- 


fession created by the recent 
United States Government Laws. Qualify yourself 
for a field not yet overcrowded, where the work is 
easy and congenial, where prospects are great, and 
where the pay is far above the average. Any level- 
headed man with good common sense can 
easily master this training. We gladly 
mail a free book and full particulars to 
all who write. Get ready for the fu- 
ture. Mail this coupon now. It will 
bring you all Information Free 
and atonce. Sendit off today. 


La Salle 
Extension 
University 







































COUPON 
La Salle Extension University 
Dept. 3210, Chicago 


Am interested in the new fession—Traffic Management. Please send 
me full information Free of all cote, 

















Dept. 3210 
CHICAGO 
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cellaneous car shortage is genera] throughout the coun- 
try excepting in Groups 7, 9 and 11 (as above). 
Compared with the same date of 1911, there is a 
decrease in the- total surplus of 43,342 cars, of which 
11,513 is in box, 1,962 in flat, 18,485 in coal and 11,382 
in miscellaneous cars. There is an increase in the total 
shortage of 29,561 cars, of which 19,385 is in box, 2,060 
in flat, 6,682 in coal and 1,434 in miscellaneous cars. 
The total figures in detail are as follows: 


SURPLUSES. 








Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box Flat Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 12, 1912..175 sf 1,285 5,310 12,879 27,380 
Aug. 29, 1912..172 1,853 5,293 14,721 36,047 
Aug. 15, 1912..184 2,301 9,658 19,105 58,623 
July 18, 1912..178 2,157 15,420 25,419 75,389 
June 20, 1912..170 3,323 19,319 24,216 73,464 
May 23, 1912. .163 23,298 4,053 71,068 25,264 123,683 
April 25, 1912..169 19,583 6,857 94,692 30,054 151,186 
Mch. 27, 1912..166 14,681 6,310 12,540 19,151 52,682 
Feb. 28, 1912..164 9,024 7,216 10,239 18,505 44,984 
Jan, 31, 1912. .162 12,781 8,125 14,042 20,644 55,592 
Dec. 20, 1911. .167 23,485 6,009 35,409 23,743 88,646 
Nov. 22, 1911..169 10,531 3,684 12,346 16,498 43,059 
Oct. 25, 1911..161 7,166 3,861 12,148 16,131 39,306 
Sept. 27, 1911. .160 12,372 3,844 19,543 22,623 58,382 
Aug. 16, 1911. .166 37,912 4,161 34,190 31,737 108,060 
July 19, 1911..172 46,675 5,213 62,689 35,856 150,433 
June 21, 1911..169 53,208 5,783 72,885 34,058 165,934 
May 24, 1911..172 51,195 7,741 73,213 36,084 168,233 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box Flat Hopper. Kinds Total 
Sept. 12, 1912..175 22,837 3,18 8,331 1,650 36,000 
Aug. 29, 1912..172 14,907 3,173 7,008 1,203 26,297 
Aug. 15, 1912..184 6,413 2,55 4,703 1,048 14,722 
July 18, 1912..178 496 1,63 2,074 266 6,467 
June 20, 1912..170 3,169 1,555 450 572 9,746 
May 23, 1912..163 918 1,618 2,649 297 7,482 
April 25, 1912..169 6,152 1,613 2,144 2,396 12,308 
Mch. 27, 1912..166 19,413 904 8,159 5,498 33,974 
Feb, 28, 1912..164 23,514 731 8,153 4,744 37,142 
Jan. 31, 1912..162 15,042 538 5,538 1,893 23,011 
Dec. 20, 1911..167 9,665 262 1,469 436 11,832 
Nov. 22, 1911..169 12,678 483 1,080 2,708 19,949 
Oct. 25, 1911..161 14,943 896 2,278 657 18,774 
Sept. 27, 1911..160 6,632 367 955 390 8,344 
Aug. 16, 1911..166 1,319 417 1,866 228 3,830 
July 19, 1911..172 579 105 664 3 1,361 
June 21, 1911. .169 1,667 500 54 543 2,764 
May 24, 1911. .172 253 345 148 89 35 
* 
Helping to Move Cars 

The following appeal, with reference to the allevia- 
tion of freight car congestion, has been printed by the 


M. C. Peters Mill Co., Omaha, Neb., on a small slip, a 
copy of which is enclosed in each piece of mail. 

“The shortage of cars at the present time, and the 
possibility of a much greater shortage in the near future, 
is a grave subject, receiving the attention of all railroad 
officials and serious-minded shippers. Both you and our- 
selves are vitally interested in this subject. You want 
prompt shipment—we want to ship promptly. We are 
making every effort to load and unload cars with all 
possible dispatch—if every consignee and shipper would 
do the same it would be a wonderful help and every- 
body would be benefited accordingly. 

“The railroads have repaired every available car 
and provided a big increase in new equipment, but even 
this is not sufficient to handle the traffic, taking into 
consideration the record-breaking crops everywhere. So 
let us load and unload cars promptly. 

“As there is a possibility that shipments may be 
delayed account of this car shortage, it would be a good 
idea to increase the size of your next order—instead of 
15 tons order 20 or 25 ton shipments. We can all help. 


“v0 
Will you?—M. C. Peters Mill Co., Omaha.” 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Vol. X, No. 12 


The following letter, over the signature of B. C. 
Stevenson, vice-president in charge of traffic of the To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western (Clover Leaf), 
widely distributed: 

“It is considered by railroad officials who are in 
position to know, from commercial conditions and re- 
ports generally, that the volume of traffic which will be 
offered to the carriers during the coming fall and win- 
ter will tax to the utmost their transportation facilities, 
and inasmuch as all shippers, and especially consumers, 
are vitally interested with the efficiency of service, we 
desire to ask for co-operation to bring this about. 

“I wish, therefore, that each agent personally call 
on shippers and receivers at his station and explain to 
them the conditions that are expected to exist later on, 
and ask them, so far as consistent, to place their orders 
at this time, for coal, lumber, lime, cement, brick and 
other material that they expect to ship or receive later on. 

“Furthermore, encourage them to load cars as near 
the carrying capacity as commercial conditions will per- 
mit, thereby increasing the efficiency of available equip- 
ment, in the interest of all concerned and the unloading 
of cars promptly, which will go a long ways in the 
Same direction.” 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, ASSISTANT or IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE by young man, seven 
years’ experience with one of the largest wholesale houses. 
best references. Address C-30, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


has been 














Well-known TRAFFIC LAWYER, with extensive 


very 
experience in all branches of railroad law, wants position 
as general attorney or commerce counsel for some carrier. 


Highest references given. Address C-31, The Traffic World. 





















ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















Former member of jthe Department of Justice as 
‘Solicitor of Internal Revenue ~* 














interstate Commerce Litigation 


a Specialty 
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HOW MANY 


Of Your Friends Read 


The Traffic World? 


WHY NOT FIND OUT? 


If You Are Not Too Busy and Could 
Use Some Extra Money It Will Pay 
You to Investigate Our Offer 


WRITE US TODAY 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
30 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade.- A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Huguenot Express Co. Schick’s Express & Transfer Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
524 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 


warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 121 Ripley St. General transfer and forwarding 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage agents; reshipping; storage; warehouse. Carloads or less 
and distribution. consigned to our care will be delivered promptly. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 


machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
western and Pacific Coast points. phone No. 633. 


Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing 
and reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. 
ance rate, 29c. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
Insur- reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


The Reading Truck Co. Ashley Warehouse Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sixth and Congress Sts. 


Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for Bonded and general storage. . Drayage facilities. Cars 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 


distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 


Merchandise delivered as ordered. Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


BIND THEM UP 


= you want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bind them 
or you. 


Per Year, tariff section included, 4 volumes, $5.00 
‘6 té sé é omitted, 2 sé 9.50 


We pay NO Transportation Charges. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


30 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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| Washington Brought to Your Door 





That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 


ler 


lers, 


matters to your desk. 


’ The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 


were in your own office. 
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The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic’ world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F, A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. G. Wilson, Vice-President. 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Megr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 

In charge of tra..c of industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 





| ee ee ee ee President 
Ae 2 re rer Vice-President 
‘7 Ase. Soe Secretary-Treasurer 
, se te oe TraffiC Manager 
MINNESOTA. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI, 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 





TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S, Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. E. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. E. G. 
Warfield, Pres.: C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 





Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 
Your wants are our only limitations. 

The cost of this service? Small. 
actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


You pay only for the time 


30 S. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO ML. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. 
Bedford, Pres.; Cc. W. 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
L L. Fellows, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 


7. 
Summerfield, 


T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. Brown, 
Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 


C. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Loulsville. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.: A L. Bowker, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 
Jump, Pres.; Robert E, McHugh, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M. White, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 


Transportation Club of San Francisco. 


J. F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; 


O. F. Redd, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. S. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 
Salt Lake Transportation Club.. D. R. 


Gray, Pres.; J. W. Ellingson, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 
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Digest of Decisions 


Under.the Interstate Commerce Act (Jan. 1, 1908-July 1, 1912)—(In Press) 
[See back cover Traffic Bulletin for June 1 and June 8 for full description.) 
MAIN TOPICS UNDER “D” AND “E” 


Discrimination; Divisions; Drayage Charges; Electric Lines; Embargo; Employment; Equalization of Rates; Evidence; } 
Facilities; Foreign Commerce; Forwarders. 


Order now for first delivery. Durably bound in finest buckram. $8.00 delivered. 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


SELLING RAPIDLY | : 

















All of the Interstate 
Commerce acts as 
well as the forms 


The most complete 
compilation of 


State Public Utility 


3 prescribed for filing 
Laws ever put into ; ‘ 
complaints with the 
one Volume. Commission. 








National in Scope 
Wonderful in C ompleteness 


Digest of Laws an? 
Journal of Proceedings | 


There still remain less than a dozen leather bound 
copies and the cloth bound ones are going rapidly. 


Cloth ... $ 7.50 
PRICE {Yesther .”.”, °1000} DELIVERED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, sais. CHICAGO | 


